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CHAPTER 8 


ALEXANDER IN IRAN! 


The pervasive source problem that makes a proper history of relations 
between Greeks and Persians almost impossible — the absence of any 
historiographical record and paucity of evidence on the Persian side — 
must inevitably bedevil any attempt to write the history of Alexander’s 
conquest of Iran, where these relations culminate in temporary fusion. 
It is clear from earlier periods that even the best evidence on the Greek 
side, quite apart from its bias and its focus of interest, is factually 
unreliable where it can be checked. Thus Herodotus gives us a Persian 
satrapy list differing from the great list of Darius at Behistun, and no 
modern ingenuity has plausibly reconciled them; to take a small point 
of fact: Herodotus (111.70.3) makes Hystaspes, the father of Darius, 
satrap of Persis (a post that may in fact not have existed at the time) 
when the Persian record shows he was satrap of Parthia and Hyrcania.? 
In the case of Alexander the situation is far more unsatisfactory. The 
historical record as we have it is not only a Greek record, but is so much 
centred in Alexander's person that even the history of Greece under his 
rule is difficult to disentangle, despite the existence of at least some 
independent primary evidence and our familiarity with the general 
background. In the case of Iran, evidence on the last generation of 
Achaemenian rule (not to mention Alexander’s) is so far almost non- 
existent; the background must be largely filled in by extrapolation from 
an earlier age, and it is in part the Alexander sources that provide us 
with occasional glimpses of the later Achaemenian empire. Not only do 
these sources give us little that does not concern Alexander's personal 
actions, but they are vague about, and uninterested in, institutional and 
topographical details, and difficult to interpret because of multiple 


! The following abbreviations are used for the main sources: A. = Arrian, Anabasis; A.Ind. 
— Arrian, Indica; C. = Q. Curtius Rufus, History of Alexander the Great; D. = Diodorus Siculus, 
Library of History, Book xvii; J. = Justin, Epitome of Trogus; P. = Plutarch, Life of Alexander. 
Where sources give identical information, not all are usually cited. Numbers in square brackets 
refer to sections of the bibliography). 

2 See M. A. Dandamayev in G. Walser (ed.), Beiträge zur Achämenidengeschichte (Wiesbaden, 
1972), 19f., 23 (Historia, Einzelschriften 18). 

3 In particular, accounts of Alexander’s route are so vague that much of the time only a general 
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layers of distortion due to bias and mere romance; we should be only 
too grateful fora Herodotus. Yet Alexander’s conquest is a turning-point 
in the history of Iran, and although a full treatment of Alexander would 
be out of place here, an attempt will be made to select what is most 
relevant within the context of that history.! 

The King’s Peace of 387-6 marked the triumph of Persian diplomacy 
in Greece. By subsidizing and exploiting Greek disunity, Artaxerxes 
Mnemon had achieved what Darius and Xerxes had failed to achieve 
by force of arms — a position of virtual hegemony over Greece, which 
made Susa the capital of the Aegaean world, much as Rome was to be 
two centuries later. The hegemony lasted for about twenty years. In 366 
the king decided it was in his interest to support the rising power of 
Thebes, and sent down an edict taking her side against Sparta and 
Athens. But the outbreak of the Satraps’ Revolt and the inability of 
Thebes to act as the king’s executive agent in Greece combined to 
destroy respect for his power. While a new king, Artaxerxes III Ochus, 
slowly asserted the central authority and arrested the process of 
disintegration in the empire, the new Macedonian power gradually filled 
the vacuum created by the end of the Persian hegemony, and began to 
extend its intrigues into Asia Minor. Philip II, at least from the time 
of his victory over Phocis, Athens and their allies in 346, prepared to 
proclaim himself the champion of a united Greece against the barbarian. 

Philip’s negotiations with a philosopher-tyrant in north-western Asia 
Minor, Hermias, a friend and relative of Aristotle, seem to have been 
revealed to the king by some pardoned exiles — just when, with the 
conquest of Egypt after sixty years of successful rebellion, he had 
restored the empire to greater power and unity than it had known since 
the days of Xerxes — and his reaction was immediate. Hermias was 
executed; and when Philip tried to gain a foothold on the Dardanelles, 
Persian troops helped to defeat him, and at the same time the king 
established diplomatic contact with anti-Macedonian forces in Greece. 

It was at this point that court intrigues impenetrable to us assured 
the destruction of the Persian empire. While Philip was just preparing 
for the final battle against a coalition of Athens and Thebes, Ochus was 


direction can be discerned: it is only archaeology that has at times made precision possible. In 
eastern Iran and Afghanistan (less familiar to Greek writers) practically nothing detailed can be 
said over large and important stretches of the itinerary; the chronology of the fighting in that 
area is in equally bad shape. 

! Unfortunately students of Alexander and Iranologists have traditionally worked without the 
close co-operation that would be desirable. The reader unfamiliar with Alexander historiography, 
ancient and modern, and its problems, will find the works cited in the bibliography useful. 
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assassinated by a minister named Bagoas, early in 338. For three crucial 
years there seems to have been chaos at the centre of the empire, as 
Bagoas put Arses on the throne; eliminated the new king's brother and 
finally Arses himself; then — probably frightened at the developing 
threat to the empire — found in Achaemenid of a cadet line named (in 
our Greek sources) Codoman, who had a distinguished record as a 
soldier, and made him king as Darius III (late 336). Finally, while 
plotting to remove him again when he turned out too strong-minded, 
he was himself assassinated by the new king, who at last firmly grasped 
the reins, probably not before some time in 335.! 

During these years Macedonia had also passed through a time of 
troubles. But it had begun a few months later than in the empire and 
finished a little earlier; and the difference in chronology (slight but 
important) was exaggerated by the difference in size. In Macedonia, 
power could quickly make itself felt; while in the empire, though 
weakness and relaxation of control only too quickly encouraged 
disintegration, reasserting control had always been at best a painfully 
slow process. This must be borne in mind as we examine the first stages 
of the conflict. 

In autumn 338 Philip won the battle of Chaeronea against Thebes 
and Athens. With no one left who could hope to resist him, he settled 
matters throughout Greece and in the next year united the Greeks 
(except for Sparta) in a common peace and alliance, leaving him (as 
commander-in-chief) in effective control. The League declared war on 
Persia, and in spring 536 Parmenio, Philip's most experienced com- 
mander, invaded Asia Minor and, with the Persian defences dis- 
organized, gained control of several of the Greek cities. Meanwhile, 
however, a harem intrigue led to disaster. Philip had married a noble 
Macedonian's daughter and divorced and exiled Olympias, mother of 
the recognized crown prince, Alexander. Alexander fled the country, 
and though he was allowed to return, he was caught intriguing with 
a Carian dynast, his personal friends were exiled, and his future looked 
grim. Parmenio and his family followed their king, and Parmenio's 
daughter married the new queen's uncle, who accompanied the invasion 
force in Asia. That turned out to be a mistake. At the wedding of his 

! The evidence for the chronology is most clearly set out and discussed in K. J. Beloch, 
Griechische Geschichte 111.2 (Berlin-Leipzig, 1923), 126-31; see also the chronological appendix at 
the end of this chapter. The Greek name of Darius III is puzzling; in the Akkadian sources his 


personal name is Artašata/ Artašata; see A. Sachs, AJAH 1 (1977), 143), presumably attempting 
to render a compound of Arta-. 
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daughter, in autumn 336, Philip was assassinated — clearly at the 
instigation of a faction hoping to rule through Alexander, who was at 
once presented to the army and, not quite twenty years old, was hailed 
as king. When Olympias returned, Philip’s widow and daughter and 
some possible rivals were executed, and Alexander was firmly on the 
throne. Parmenio recognized the situation and sacrificed his new 
son-in-law, and in return secured recognition for, and extension of, the 
powerful position he had won for himself and his family under Philip.! 

The new king overawed the Hellenic League into recognizing him 
and renewed Philip’s treaty with them. When Thebes (encouraged by 
Athens) rebelled again, while Alexander was fighting barbarians to the 
north and west of Macedonia, he appeared before the city within a few 
days, stormed it and — after a pro forma decision by his Greek allies — 
razed it to the ground, selling the surviving inhabitants into slavery. 
Athens, with the strongest navy in Greece and impregnable walls, was 
pardoned. Both Alexander and the Greeks now knew where they stood. 
In Asia, eminent Macedonians and Greeks were soon found loyally 
fighting for Darius. But Alexander was free to resume his father’s 
mission of leading a Hellenic crusade against the barbarian. In fact, if 
he ever thought about it (which, in his dreams of Homeric glory, he 
probably did not), he had little option: his treasury was bankrupt, and 
he could choose only between filling it by means of further conquest 
and giving up most of what Philip had won. 

Early in 334, Alexander mustered his army and crossed from Sestos 
to Abydos — the only city in Asia still under Macedonian control. For 
the troubles in Macedonia had necessitated the withdrawal of most of 
the troops there, and the Persians, ably led by the Rhodian condottiere 
Memnon - related by marriage to Artabazus, son of the great Pharna- 
bazus who had married a daughter of Artaxerxes Mnemon - had retaken 
the whole seaboard except for the beachhead at Abydos and had 
strongly garrisoned it. The strength of Alexander’s army is variously 
given and cannot be accurately determined; but it was probably about 
32,000 infantry and 5,000 cavalry, less than a third of them Macedonians. 
Strong forces had to stay with Antipater, whom Alexander had left 
behind as viceroy of Europe, and financial stringency prevented massive 


! For the Hellenic League see H. H. Schmitt (ed.), Die Staatsverträge des Altertums 111 (Munich, 
1969), no. 403; for Alexander’s renewal(?), 404. On Philip’s death and Alexander’s accession, 
see Badian, “The death of Philip II" [V]. (Older literature is in Seibert, 72 [I].) The events 
surrounding Philip’s death have produced a spate of articles in the last few years, not worth listing 
in the context of this volume. 
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hiring of mercenaries. Bypassing the Greek cities on his route (for they 
were now either garrisoned by enemy forces or held by hostile rēgimes), 
Alexander made straight for Zelea, the main Persian base in the area. 
Something must now be said of this army, which was to begin a new 
age in the history of both Europe and Asia. Its backbone was the 
Macedonian phalanx and the cavalry: these were the forces that Philip 
had trained to an unprecedented standard of fitness, courage and 
discipline. The phalanx consisted of six tribal regiments of 1,500 men 
each, and 3,000 “hypaspists” (a Macedonian term for “foot guards", 
it seems), divided into three regiments of 1,000 each. These troops are 
usually described as hoplites, but it is now believed by some scholars 
that only their greaves and helmets were in fact like those of Greek 
heavy-armed infantry. Philip had made changes, in the light of 
experience. His soldiers may have worn no corselets, which made them 
more mobile than true hoplites; if it also made them more vulnerable, 
that did not matter — they were not trained chiefly for defence. Their 
shields were smaller than the hoplites’ and had no hand-grip (also a 
disadvantage for defence), leaving both hands free to wield the sarissa 
— a formidable pike up to eighteen feet long and weighing 12 to 144 
lb. For close combat, they also had a short sword. Superior mobility, 
superior training and the sarissa made protection less necessary: in fact, 
though the figures for losses given in our sources are quite untrust- 
worthy, it does seem that infantry losses were usually light. Of course, 
we must remember that in antiquity victory kept losses down; it was 
the defeated who were killed in large numbers, after the battle was over. 
The hypaspists were an élite corps, often used on their own, especially 
on forced marches where only light-armed men could keep up with 
them. Their superb training was the key to Alexander’s at times almost 
unbelievable speed of movement. The Macedonian cavalry were the 
“Companions” — it is not known precisely how or where recruited, but 
clearly aristocratic and perhaps mainly from the Macedonian heartlands. 
They were divided into eight squadrons (one of them Alexander’s 
personal horse guards), and originally seem to have numbered 1,800; 
later they were reinforced and reorganized. Their arms are not well 
attested, but probably consisted of body-armour, a helmet, a lance and 
sarissa, and a sword; a shield is mentioned in some sources and should 
probably be accepted. They stood on the right wing and, under 
Alexander’s personal command, would deliver the decisive charge. On 
the left wing Alexander placed the Thessalian cavalry — the only com- 
pletely loyal Greek force, in numbers and fighting quality equal to the 
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Companions. They were normally commanded by Parmenio and had 
the more difficult task of defence, usually against superior enemy forces. 
In addition there were contingents of light-armed and of specialists 
(slingers, archers, engineers).' 

The army was accompanied by a unique assortment of civilians. There 
were, of course, the usual traders and camp-followers; there were the 
usual priests, physicians and surveyors — these more than ever essential 
on a campaign into unfamiliar countries — and the usual intelligence 
officers, skilled at languages and at interrogation. The success of these 
last two classes is shown by the astonishing ease and assurance with 
which the army moved through what had been totally unknown 
territory. What was unusual was the array of intellectuals who ac- 
companied the expedition, most of them probably through Alexander’s 
association with Aristotle, who had been his tutor in Macedonia for 
three years. How many came along from the start and how many joined 
later we cannot tell. One who was there from the start was Callisthenes, 
Aristotle’s nephew and an eminent historian. He came as the official 
chronicler — to confer fame on Alexander, as he is said to have tactlessly 
put it. His chief purpose was to stress Alexander's success and his divine 
mission, thus making him more acceptable to his Greek allies. There 
were many other writers — poets as well as prose historians — and artists 
whose purpose was essentially similar, though Alexander's standards 
were high and he discouraged hack work. There were also philosophers 
and scientists, interested in the new worlds the army was expected to 
reach. By the time the army reached Iran, it was accompanied by an 
array of talent unsurpassed (perhaps) even in Bonaparte's Egyptian 
campaign.? 

Before Zelea, Alexander found the Army of Asia Minor awaiting him 
in defensive positions along the right bank of the small river Granicus 
(Kogabas). The details of the battle are more uncertain than usual, as 
we have two irreconcilable accounts. According to Arrian Alexander 

' D. 17 gives a detailed army list, but there are textual errors in it and it may not be wholly 
reliable. The other sources (both quoted and surviving) give varying totals. See P. A. Brunt’s 
tabulation in his LCL edition of Arrian, vol. 1 (1977), pp. Ixixff.; it is followed by a brief, but 
useful, discussion of the army as a whole. On the infantry, see R. D. Milns, Historia xx (1971), 
186f%.; on the cavalry, Brunt [VIII]. On the armament, see G. T. Griffith, Proceedings of the Cambridge 
Philological Society tv (1956-7), 3ff.; and (especially for the sarissa and its use) Markle [VIII]; Markle 
suggests that the hypaspists were ordinary hoplites and that only the tribal regiments regularly 
carried the sarissa and (consequently) lighter armour and shields; and that, in the time of Alexander, 
all Macedonians (including cavalry) were trained to use either weapon, as the situation required. 
For a brief general discussion see R. D. Milns in Alexandre le Grand, 87f. [III]. 


2 On these men see the prosopography in F. Pfister, Historia x (1961), 30ff., with the entries 
under their names in Berve. 
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rejected Parmenio’s advice to wait until morning and attacked across 
the river at once, in the afternoon; according to Diodorus the battle 
did take place on the following morning, on the other side of the river, 
after an uncontested crossing. Arrian’s account is (as usual) to be 
followed, with allowances made for propagandist distortion: thus the 
steep banks on the Persian side are shown by the account of the battle 
(1.15.1) to have been interrupted by stretches rising more gently; and 
the 20,000 Greek mercenaries on the Persian side can be shown to be 
a gross falsification (there cannot have been more than a few thousand, 
plus light-armed and ill-trained native levies). The river was easily 
fordable and the bank in parts easy to climb; and Alexander must at 
once have seen that the Persian cavalry, massed near the bank to stop 
him, were inadequately armed. Since the equipment of Persian (or 
perhaps rather West Iranian) cavalry is variously reported, and no 
representations appear to be known, the description of Xenophon, who 
had known them well two generations earlier, should probably be 
accepted: in addition to their swords they carried two lances suitable 
both for throwing and for thrusting, of which one was normallythrown, 
the other retained for hand-to-hand combat. The missiles could be 
caught by the Macedonians' shields, and the Companions' cornel-wood 
thrusting-spear was both longer and stronger than the Persian lance, 
as indeed Arrian makes clear (1.15.5). It did not need an Alexander to 
assess this, if he was not aware of it before, nor to see that, if he attacked 
at once, the Persians — men and horses — would be fighting with the 
afternoon sun in their eyes, while a wait till morning would transfer 
this handicap to his own forces. Of course, fighting was fierce, especially 
as the satraps, in the best Persian tradition, challenged Alexander in 
person. But it was soon ovet, the Persians routed, and four governors, 
the commander of the mercenaries and three members of the king's 
family lay dead. Of the Greek mercenaries, those taken alive were sent 
to forced labour in Macedonia, as traitors to the Hellenic League — and 
(of course) to discourage the others.! 

It is clear that the king and his advisers had underestimated 
Alexander, no doubt misled by the evidence of political division in 
Macedonia and by the ease with which the seashore had been recaptured 

I The battle: A. 1.13 (cf. P. 16); D. 19-21. Diodorus’ fanciful account is useless, although 
attempts are occasionally made to defend it (see below). For topography see Janke [VI]; his 
description is, however, vague on some crucial points and the photographs are useless. See now 
the different accounts in Badian, “Granicus” [VII], 271-93, and Bosworth [II.2], 114-27, who 


misunderstands A. and defends D. For Persian cavalry equipment see Xen., Cyropaedia 1. 
2.9; IV.3.9; VI.2.16; cf. Hellenica 111.4.14. 
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in 335. With the Army of Asia Minor wiped out, he had to adopt a new 
strategy. Darius I and Xerxes had also lost battles, but, on a long view, 
the empire had usually won wars: Marathon and Salamis had been 
avenged a century later, without even a battle, and Egypt had been 
reduced after sixty years. The Achaemenids were masters at waiting and 
trying again. Darius III had been chosen as a warrior king, and his new 
plan showed real grandeur. It was a two-fold strategy, with little room 
left for error. Memnon was appointed commander-in-chief in Asia 
Minor, with permission to carry out his plan, which he had unsuccess- 
fully urged upon the satraps before the battle: to avoid meeting the 
enemy in the field and try to carry the war to Europe, where hostility 
to Alexander in Greece and Macedonia might be exploited. The history 
of the past two years showed that such a scheme was feasible. As 
Memnon had conceived it, it was to go with a scorched-earth policy 
in Asia Minor, drawing the enemy into fruitless advance. But this seems 
to have been rejected by Darius, as it had been by the satraps: the king's 
subjects were not expendable. Thus the major fortresses (Miletus and 
Halicarnassus) were prepared for defence, and the land was handed over 
to Alexander intact. But the main plan was approved, and while it was 
being carried out, the king began to collect an army that could meet 
and destroy the invader if he did not withdraw. 

Alexander, meanwhile, occupied Zelea, which was “pardoned”, and 
Sardis, where the Lydians were “ given their freedom ”, i.e. Macedonian 
administrators took the place of the Persians. Similarly, the satrapy of 
Dascylium was taken over. At Ephesus, finally, Alexander took the 
long-delayed decision about the Greek cities. The Greeks clearly 
showed no hatred for their overlords: there is no record of any attack 
on garrisons or any harm done to the king's representatives. But they 
felt strongly about the collaborating oligarchies and tyrannies supported 
by the Persians: indeed, at once in Ephesus and later in other cities 
Alexander intervened to save these men from summary vengeance. 
While at Ephesus, Alexander received envoys from two neighbouring 
cities (which had presumably overthrown their régimes), asking him to 
take them over. He at once sent Parmenio to do so, and at the same 
time sent another general to free the Aeolian and Ionian cities and to 
establish democracies; to restore their own laws to them and to remit 
all tribute. (The policy was later extended to the Dorians.)! 


1 A. r.18ff. On the Greek cities in Asia see Badian, Alexander the Great and the cities of Asia" 
[IX]; and now Bosworth’s notes on Arrian’s account. The cities were nominally “free” and perhaps 
joined to the Hellenic League, but in fact controlled by representatives of Alexander and bound 
by his orders. 
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Miletus was taken after stiff resistance. But it was here that Alexander 
took a decision that seemed to play into Memnon’s hands: he dismissed 
the fleet he had collected from his Greek allies (except for a few 
Athenian ships) before it had even made contact with the enemy. 
Parmenio — as usual, the account makes him the giver of mere 
common-sense advice, rejected by Alexander’s genius — thought this an 
error; but Alexander explained that he could not risk losing a naval 
battle, since this might lead to revolts in Greece. In our source he refers 
only to the Greek allies’ inexperience as a reason for possible defeat; 
but he must have been aware of that when he first collected the fleet. 
The fact must be that he was now aware ofthe unreliability ofthe Greek 
sailors; perhaps there had even been rumours of treason. The dismissal 
of the fleet turned his campaign into a gamble, which he clearly would 
not have undertaken without very grave reason. It is the most striking 
commentary on the true nature of the Hellenic Crusade.! 

The consequences were to become clear before long. Meanwhile, 
howevet, Alexander advanced into Caria, ostensibly to assist its queen, 
Ada (sister of Mausolus), against a pretender supported by Persian 
forces. It is characteristic of his pragmatic approach, and his readiness 
to appear as the liberator of oppressed barbarians as well as of oppressed 
Greeks, that he recognized her as queen, while she in return adopted 
him as her son and, of course, accepted Macedonian garrisons, especially 
since Alexander could not wholly take Halicarnassus. On her death, a 
few years later, he legitimately succeeded to the throne and sent a 
governor to Caria; he had lost nothing by waiting. Alexander now 
occupied Lycia and Pamphylia without serious resistance, then turned 
into Phrygia (which he entrusted to Antigonus, later one of the greatest 
of the Successors), and at Gordium, early in 355, cut the famous knot, 
in a gesture that promised him the rule of Asia.? 

While Alexander was advancing into undefended territory, Memnon 
was preparing his counterstroke. By early 333, several of the islands and 
one or two mainland cities had been recaptured, in a campaign hardly 
noticed by our sources, yet sufficient (as a modern scholar has put it) 
to “form a not inadequate content for a book of Thucydides or 


' The recurring theme of Parmenio's inferior advice, rejected by Alexander, is probably due 
to Callisthenes, who is cited for hostility to Parmenio in the account of Gaugamela. It is found 
most succinctly in the anecdote concerning the rejection of a peace offer (D. 54.4 and similarly 
elsewhere): “If I were Alexander”, says Parmenio, “I should accept the offer and make peace.” 
Alexander replies: "So should I, if I were Parmenio.” 

? On this see Bosworth [II.2], 184-8; Atkinson [II.2], 86-90. Aristobulus reports that the 
knot was untied, in a manner more characteristic of the scholar who narrated the action than of 
the Macedonian king said to have performed it. 
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Xenophon ”.' But now Alexander had his greatest stroke of luck, in a 
career not devoid of them: Memnon died, and the fleet was taken over 
by a less imaginative Persian noble. Even so, it finally crossed to 
Siphnos (not far from the Peloponnesian coast) and there the commander 
met Agis, the Spartan king who hoped to lead the rising in Europe. 
Memnon's plan was apparently to be carried out. But the delay proved 
fatal, for the negotiations were interrupted by the news that Alexander 
had crushed the royal army at Issus. The Persian fleet now gradually 
disintegrated and Alexander, enrolling a fleet of his own, soon had 
unchallenged command of the sea. He had justified his gamble by 
winning. 

It seems that, with the death of Memnon, the king had in fact lost 
confidence in the European plan. He knew that he had no first-class 
commanders left in the western areas; above all, he had no more 
distinguished Greeks, who might succeed in making a scheme to 
liberate Greece from the Macedonian yoke proof against the “‘anti- 
barbarian ” slogans of Macedonian agents and sympathizers, which had 
for a long time hindered co-operation against Philip II. Memnon, who 
had had good Athenian connections, was irreplaceable. Having reached 
this conclusion, the king seems to have reduced the scale and importance 
of Memnon's plan. The mercenaries who had served under Memnon 
were ordered back to Babylon, and an envoy sent by Agis to co-ordinate 
action was kept waiting, perhaps even at Damascus, and given no 
answer. This must have contributed to making the execution of the plan 
less effective. The king was now staking the whole future on a battle 
with Alexander’s army.? One result of the new policy was that that battle 
had to be joined quickly. Had Memnon reached Europe, the king could 
have afforded to wait and watch. With the European plan no more than 
a diversion, Alexander had to be stopped by the king's army, if the king's 
name was to be reasserted. Quite consistently, no attempt was made to 
sacrifice small forces in defending the passes into Cilicia and Syria: 
Alexander was allowed to pass through without resistance, while the 
king waited at Sochi, on the Syrian plain. 

The preliminaries to the battle were mismanaged: in the end it came 


! A. R. Burn, JHS Gen (1952), 85; Bosworth's Commentary should now be consulted 
throughout. 

2 A. 11.2.1; 15.2; C. 11.2.1; 3.1. There is no justification for disbelieving the account of 
Memnon's intentions or his ability to have carried them out; naturally, the offshore islands had 
to be firmly in his hands first, and that took longer than no doubt expected. On Memnon and 
Athens, cf. M. N. Tod, A Selection of Greek Historical Inscriptions 11 (Oxford, 1948), no. 199 (cf. 
Supplementum Epigraphicum Graecum xx1.286 on the date), with E. Badian, “Agis III”, Hermes xcv 


(1967), 179. 
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about almost by accident, not as either of the contestants had planned 
it. As so often, we cannot say precisely what happened, since the sources 
are confused and unreliable. Despite the "official" version, suggesting 
(inevitably) that Alexander eagerly marched against Darius, it is clear 
from his movements that he in fact marched quickly down the Syrian 
coast, after he had heard that Darius was waiting inland, on the plain 
beyond the mountain range. This suggests that he was hoping to carry 
out his plan of “ defeating the Persian fleet on land” by seizing the coast 
of Syria and Phoenicia, thus bringing about the disintegration of the 
Aegean fleet, which he still regarded as the major danger. 

Darius, meanwhile, some time in November 333, had left his 
favourable position at Sochi and marched north into Cilicia, in search 
of the enemy whom he hoped to annihilate. Arrian (11.6) clearly tells 
us what had happened: Darius suffered, as Persian kings always did, 
from being surrounded by sycophancy and largely cut off from reality. 
Advised by a Macedonian exile to stay where the broad plain would 
allow him to take advantage of his superiority in cavalry, he listened 
instead to the optimistic voices of those who claimed Alexander was 
afraid to meet him and should be challenged and crushed in Cilicia. As 
a result, when he crossed the mountains to reach the coast near Issus, 
he was not surprised to find that Alexander had left his sick and 
wounded there and moved south: it seemed to confirm the optimistic 
assessment. He immediately set off in pursuit. Alexander meanwhile had 
heard that the king was in his rear, and at once hurried back. Not that 
he would worry about his lines of communication being cut — an event 
that modern scholars take far more seriously than ancient generals (like 
Alexander, Hannibal or Caesar) on major invasions did. But with his 
unfailing grasp of tactics, already demonstrated on the Granicus, he 
could at once see that on the small coastal plain Darius had de facto given 
up the advantage of numbers (particularly in cavalry), so that the 
superior discipline and toughness of his own army gave him an 
opportunity he could not miss. So, once more, Alexander faced a 
Persian army across a river, this time with a chance of defeating the king 
in person. 

Once more the details of the battle are almost irrecoverable, owing 


to incompetence and distortion in our sources:! enemy numbers and 
ı See Polybius’ criticism (x11.17ff.) of Callisthenes’ account, with F. W. Walbank’s notes (too 
hostile to Polybius) in A Historical Commentary on Polybius 11 (Oxford, 1967), 364ff. The plain where 


the battle took place is either that of the Payas or that of the Deligay. The former is said to be 
about 4 km in width, the latter up to about 9 km. Since there may have been hydrographical 
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armament are vastly exaggerated; the movements of detachments are 
often described too vaguely to make sense; and into an account 
ludicrously biased against Darius, Callisthenes has injected further bias 
at Parmenio’s expense. But in outline we can see what happened: 
Alexander, with the Companions, some light-armed and part of the 
phalanx successfully crossed the river and routed the Iranıan infantry 
on the Persian left. In the centre of the line, however, a strong force 
of Greek mercenaries prevented the rest of the phalanx from crossing, 
thus opening a gap in the Macedonian line; while on the other wing 
the Thessalians under Parmenio managed — with difhculty, but without 
serious danger, it seems — to hold the assault of the greatly superior 
Persian cavalry, which was prevented by the narrowness of the front 
from taking full advantage of its numbers and breaking through on 
Parmenio’s left flank that firmly rested on the sea. Finally the part of 
the phalanx that had crossed the river with Alexander succeeded in 
taking the mercenaries in the flank, whereupon the battle was quickly 
ended. 

Persian losses, particularly among the mercenaries and the cavalry, 
were heavy, and 8,000 mercenaries who escaped decided to make their 
way to Egypt or Greece rather than rejoin the king. Darius’ own chariot 
and arms were captured, when the king abandoned them in headlong 
flight.' What was worse: the royal household, including Darius’ 
principal wife and his mother Sisygambis, was captured, giving 
Alexander valuable hostages — and the chance of treating them with a 
royal graciousness which made it far more difficult to depict him as a 
mete destructive barbarian. The king's honour was shattered, and there 
was little he could do to rebuild this basis of his rule. More concrete 
advantages for Alexander soon followed. First, the royal treasury at 
Damascus, stocked up for the war, was captured and for the moment 


changes since antiquity, the issue may never be settled, unless perhaps excavation becomes possible. 
See Atkinson [II.2], 458-61, 470-6, preferring the Deliçay for the site. Engels’ arguments for 
the Payas (131-4) are invalidated by errors. For a different view see Bosworth, 203f. 

! On the course of the battle, C.'s account differs from A.’s in detail, but the general structure 
corresponds. It was the failure of the Persian cavalry (the main hope of the king's supporters in 
Greece: see Aeschines 111.164) that was decisive. A story of a single combat between the two 
kings was put about quite early: it is found in the memoirs of the court chamberlain Chares. 
The better sources show that it is false, but it prevailed in romantic fiction. It is thought to be 
illustrated in the so-called “Alexander Mosaic" ; see Seibert [I], 55-8 for bibliography; add, now, 
especially the careful study of B. Andreae, Das Alexandermosaik aus Pompeji (Recklinghausen, 
1977). That work, whatever the battle to which it refers, was commissioned by Alexander’s enemy 
Cassander, some time after Alexander’s death (see Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxxv. 110), and its hero 
is obviously Darius (pl. 4). Modern Alexander mystique has led many scholars into total 
misinterpretation. 
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relieved him of financial worry. Next, as we have already noted, the 
European counter-oflensive had to be finally abandoned: the Persian 
fleet (consisting as it did largely of Levantine ships) began to disband 
and Alexander’s new fleet gained control of the sea practically by de- 
fault, as Alexander moved south into Phoenicia and occupied most of 
the sailors home cities. 

It was probably this very calculation that decided him not to pursue 
Darius into Mesopotamia (which he could have occupied without 
resistance) and perhaps take the royal capitals. Though always eager to 
seize a sudden chance, in strategy as in politics, Alexander tempered his 
opportunism with a firm grasp of what mattered. It is this that chiefly 
distinguishes him from mere royal adventurers like Demetrius the 
Besieger or Pyrrhus, who could probably never have conquered the 
Achaemenian empire. On this occasion he had (as we saw) even been 
prepared to leave Darius’ undefeated army in Syria, in order to complete 
his plan of occupying the Levantine coast. With Darius’ army shattered, 
that strategic necessity remained unchanged — the only change was that 
the aim could now be pursued without danger or worry. Indeed, the 
Phoenician cities surrendered without resistance, and their rulers were 
confirmed in power — until he came to Tyre. That city, while oflering 
submission, refused to admit him to perform the royal sacrifice to 
“Heracles” (Melkart), as he demanded. Alexander could not leave this 
defiance ur:punished and had to settle down to besiege the island 
fortress. Tyre’s resistance is interesting chiefly in showing that, despite 
all that had happened, the downfall of the Achaemenids was even then 
by no means regarded as inevitable. By admitting Alexander, the city 
could obviously have had as good terms as Sidon and her other 
neighbours. And though Tyre was traditionally more loyal to the king 
than Sidon, yet loyalty would, in the circumstances, hardly have gone 
to the lengths of suicide. Presumably it was still conceivable, to loyal 
but reasonable subjects, that if one could hold out long enough, the 
royal army would return to the lands beyond the river. In fact, the siege 
dragged on, even when Alexander’s new naval superiority established 
a tight blockade, until Alexander built a causeway to the island and, 
after several unsuccessful attempts, took the city by storm, late in 332.! 


! The siege of Tyre is a showpiece of colourful description in our sources, especially in Curtius. 
It has had a great deal of influence on the literature of sieges. C. rv.1.10f. and D. 40.3 mention a 
Carthaginian promise of support for Tyre. The story is made less plausible by C.'s later statement 
that a Syracusan invasion prevented its fulfilment. The invasion is fictitious. On the siege, see 
Atkinson [II.2], 293—319. 
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The inhabitants were sold into slavery. Alexander had made his point. 
There was no more resistance until he reached Gaza, where the 
commander seems to have vainly hoped for help from Egypt. But none 
came, and the fortress was stormed. For the satrap of Egypt, surrounded 
by a population whose upper class was actively hostile after the Persian 
reconquest only a decade earlier and the punitive measures that 
followed, decided not to attempt resistance. The rich country that so 
many invaders had found impregnable was surrendered to Alexander 
without his having to strike a blow. The world of the Near East had 
recognized a new master. 

Alexander did not stay to organize Egypt, but at once went to the 
Western Desert, to consult the oracle of Ammon at Siwah, long known 
and respected in Greece. What he heard there cannot be known. 
Callisthenes — who did not go into the sanctum with him, but who 
certainly produced the account Alexander wanted him to — fitted the 
incident into his general interpretation of Alexander: the god (he wrote) 
had greeted Alexander as his son. Other writers embroidered the story. 
Oracles brought from Asia Minor soon “confirmed” that he was the 
son of Zeus. It may be that Alexander had in fact gone to Siwah in order 
to obtain this important pronouncement, and there need be no doubt 
that he did get it — it was not much to ask. But there was more than 
a banal political announcement: it was to become clear later that 
Alexander retained a unique faith in Ammon, beyond all the gods he 
ecumenically worshipped, right down to the moment when he asked 
that his body be taken to Siwah for burial. It is not too much to say 
that, if we could ever know what Ammon told his son, some of the 
puzzles concerning Alexander’s motives and actions might be solved. 
But it is doubtful whether anyone other than the participants ever knew. 

It was only on his return from Siwah that Alexander organized his 
new province (taking care to subdivide power and authority to such 
an extent that he did not even appoint a satrap); perhaps he now had 
himself crowned Pharaoh in Memphis and (probably according to 
Ammon’s instructions) completed the foundation of Alexandria! — for 
what purpose is not entirely clear: it did not, at any rate, become a great 


! On this, see Appendix, p. 497; for a different account, see P. M. Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria 
(Oxford, 1972) 1.1 and 11.2-3 (n. 6); Fraser mistakenly cites Arrian as his authority for his own 
statement that Alexander was crowned Pharaoh before his visit to Ammon. No ancient Alexander 
source, except for a portion of the Romance written in Egypt, mentions any such coronation (which 
would have been a colourful ceremony). It is quite likely that he was never crowned, even though 
(of course) Egyptian documents depict him as legitimate ruler. 
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trading centre or a capital until a generation after Alexander’s death. 
In the spring of 331 he left Egypt, and after a stop at Tyre, where he 
surveyed and completed arrangements for the large empire he had won, 
moved across the Eastern Desert to cross the Euphrates at Thapsacus. 
He had given Darius nearly two years to collect another army from the 
central and eastern provinces. 

Darius, after Issus, had first tried to negotiate. The details are 
variously reported in our sources, but it is clear that he offered 
Alexander large sums of money, the cession of part of the empire (first 
Asia Minor, then everything west of the Euphrates) and the hand of 
his daughter. Alexander rejected all offers, proudly announcing that the 
empire was already his and Darius could only hope to be his vassal.! 
Darius had no option but to renew the struggle. Much had been lost 
— in manpower, resources, above all in prestige — yet at least he now 
had enough time to collect his forces; he still had the wealthiest and 
most loyal provinces at his disposal, and those which provided far the 
best cavalry. What is more: he could make sure that next time he would 
fight on ground of his own choice. Darius fully intended to profit by 
his experience.” He did not contest Alexander's crossing, for he 
expected him to advance through the summer heat on Babylon, where 
he had assembled his own forces for a battle on the Mesopotamian plain. 
But Alexander refused to play into the enemy’s hands. Issus had taught 
him (partly by accident) how to avoid it. Ignoring Darius’ challenge, 
he moved north and east, towards Nisibis, where the heat was less 
unbearable. Before Darius had realized what was happening, he had 
crossed the Tigris and was moving downstream on its left bank, 
towards Arbela. About 1 October, 33 1, battle was joined near the village 
of Gaugamela, about 70 miles from the city of Arbela (Arbil), after 
which the battle was later normally named. Alexander, not entirely 
familiar with the country, had not been able to pick hıs terrain: the king 
had found the wide plain he wanted, north of the Maglub ridge, and 
had further levelled it. On the other hand, Alexander, moving to attack 
Darius, had the advantage of picking his time; and he was to show that, 
in the hands of a commander of genius, this could be used no less 


! On the confused accounts of these negotiations, see Hamilton, 76ff.; G. Wirth, Chzron 1 (1971), 
146ff. The letters quoted by Arrian cannot be shown (any more than most other “ documents" 
or speeches in Greek historians) to be close to authenticity, and the details of the negotiations 
cannot therefore be known. 

2 [t seems that cavalry was greatly increased in numbers and given improved arms: see C. Iv. 
9.3f., with Atkinson’s notes, 376f. l 
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decisively than advantage of terrain and could be used to counterbalance 
the latter.! 

In fact he took care to rest his army, first after the Tigris crossing, 
then again for four days within a few miles of the enemy; finally, when 
within sight of the enemy, on a ridge a few miles away, he decided not 
to attack at once, as Darius expected, but to spend the day in thorough 
Observation of the enemy and the terrain and the night in sleep, since 
the ridge secured him against surprise attack. Darius, on the other hand, 
had to face the disadvantage of the terrain he had chosen: unprotected 
in the middle of a flat expanse, he kept his men on alert in case of a 
night attack. This was unfortunate, and in Arrian's judgement (111.1 1.2) 
the fatigue and tension it produced led to the loss of the battle. But in 
view of the difficulty of calling his large and variegated forces to arms 
quickly, and with a mobile and highly disciplined enemy watching from 
three or four miles away in a safe position, it is hard to see how it could 
have been avoided. Alexander merely gave him a choice of ills. 
Parmenio is said to have advised a night attack; this is not to be lightly 
rejected as absurd. There can be little doubt that, had the king been 
seen to lower his guard, it would have been launched, throwing the 
Persians into fatal confusion. 

As it was, the battle came by day and found the Persians tired and 
demoralized. Darius’ aim, as we have seen, had been to build up 
overwhelming superiority in cavalry, now better armed than most of 
them had been at Issus. Bessus (satrap of Bactria) and Mazaeus (satrap 
of Syria) commanded the greater part of the cavalry from the central 
and eastern provinces, on the left and right wing respectively. Darius 
himself had the remainder with him in the centre, and also some archers 
and what good infantry — the “ pomegranate-bearers ” and the remaining 
2,000 Greek mercenaries — he had been able to muster. Behind, a mass 
of light-armed native levies were perhaps chiefly meant to provide an 


! For the site, see Schachermeyr, Alexander der Grosse [IV], 270 with notes. The most detailed 
discussion in English is by E. W. Marsden, The Campaign of Gaugamela (Liverpool, 1964) — 
topographically sound, but vitiated by unawareness of the source problems. C. and D. are 
disfiguted by errors and at times seem to reproduce stock battle models. Arrian is basically sound, 
but vague on positions and movements, fanciful in his figures, and uninterested in the fighting 
in which Alexander and the forces under his direct orders were not concerned. Precise 
reconstruction is impossible, as in other ancient battles. (On this see the classic article by 
N. Whatley, JHS Lxxxiv (1964), 119ff.) The existence of the Persian battle order which Aristobulus 
(apud A.) claims to have seen cannot be accepted with much confidence: though we are given 
somewhat more details on the Persian battle-line than on some other occasions, there are 
(significantly) no figures. Atkinson, 486-8, discusses the various accounts and modern interpreta- 
tions of Alexander’s march to Gaugamela and dates the battle 28 September. 
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illusion of strength and to improve morale. In front, there were the 
famous 200 scythe-chariots, mainly for the same purpose, and 1; 
elephants. The chariots had been totally unsuccessful in the battle of 
Cunaxa,' and it could hardly be expected that they would do better 
against Alexander. But they looked formidable, and it was perhaps 
hoped that they would frighten the enemy’s horses. The elephants can 
certainly have had no other purpose. It is characteristic of the nature 
of our information that we never even hear what happened to them. 

Alexander posted his forces basically as at Issus: himself with the 
Companions on the right, Parmenio with the Thessalians on the left, 
the Macedonian infantry in the centre. It was the customary and 
successful order, and no great amount of staff planning was needed. 
What was wanted was protection against encirclement, and this was 
obtained by mixed flank guards and a strong second line of infantry, 
with orders to turn about if it became necessary — the whole formation 
could be converted into a defensive rectangle if encircled. The battle, 
too, went essentially as at Issus. Alexander’s only hope was to create 
a weakness in the vastly superior enemy line, which his more rested and 
more disciplined forces could exploit, with himself (as usual) in the lead. 
Moving gradually over to the right, he threatened to move off the 
terrain Darius had chosen and prepared and thus forced Darius to attack 
him. The scythed chariots again proved useless, and the Persian attempt 
to envelop Alexander’s right wing produced a weakness between the 
forces concerned in this and the centre. Alexander charged, with the 
Companions and most of the phalanx, deliberately causing a break in 
his own line, since Parmenio on the left was hopelessly pinned down 
by greatly superior numbers. His calculation proved correct: although 
some enemy forces broke through the gap, Parmenio’s long experience 
of defensive fighting sufficed to prevent panic and keep the enemy right 
occupied, while Alexander rolled up the Persian centre, forcing Darius 
himself to take to flight. This decided the battle, and though there was 
still some fierce fighting (rather obscure in our sources), the outcome 
could not be in doubt. The Persian army was routed and the central 
provinces lay open to the invader. 

Our tradition (probably based on Callisthenes) reports a message 
from Parmenio, asking Alexander to come to his aid when Alexander 
was just pursuing Darius. It is possible that Alexander was really so 


! On Cunaxa see Xenophon, Anabasis 1.8, 10, 20; this time the chariots were posted against 
cavalry. 
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engrossed in the attempt to capture the king that he forgot about the 
remainder of the battle — a kind of mistake frequently made by dashing 
commanders in antiquity, most notably by Demetrius at Ipsus (301 B.C.), 
where it cost his father Antigonus the battle and his life — and that the 
story of the appeal was meant to put the best possible interpretation 
on it, with Parmenio (as so often) taking the blame. But it may also 
be that the appeal is mere invention — an attempt to exculpate Alexander 
for the failure to capture Darius, which might be felt to make the victory 
incomplete. 

Whatever the truth, the king, with a small force, managed to escape 
to Ecbatana, where Alexander, for the moment, could not follow him. 
However, he seems now to have proclaimed himself king of Persia in 
Darius’ place, and a new stage in the war thus began: it remained to 
be seen whether victory would persuade a sufficient number of Darius’ 
subjects to recognize the arrogant claim. 

The first test came at Babylon, which Alexander reached after a fast 
march, probably still in October. It was held by Mazaeus, the loyal satrap 
who had distinguished himself against Parmenio at Gaugamela. Mazaeus 
surrendered the city without a fight, and the population enthusiastically 
welcomed the conqueror. It was a good start for the new king. In fact, 
Babylon marks the political turning-point. Xerxes (and perhaps his 
immediate successors) had destroyed the great temple of Bel there, and 
had discontinued the policy of toleration and the ceremonial of 
Babylonian kingship established by Cyrus; and none of his successors 
seems to have made any effort to retain the loyalty of the priests and 
the people. Alexander was clearly welcomed as a liberator, almost as 
in Egypt; and he took care to honour the priests and arranged for the 
rebuilding of the temple. Yet Alexander could no longer continue to 
be the liberator: he was now the king; and his very next stop would 
be the royal capital of Susa (Shüsh), and after that the heartlands of the 
empire. He had to gain the allegiance of the Persian nobility — the men 
who had governed the empire for centuries, and whom (as a class) no 
one could replace in that task. The transition appears at Babylon, where 
Alexander appointed Mazaeus satrap. In part, of course, this was a 
reward for handing over the city and recognizing the new king: 
recognition by such a man was vital. Mazaeus was now over sixty; he 
had been a trusted servant of three Persian kings, most recently 
governor of Mesopotamia and Syria (the province “across the river”), 
and he had fought for Darius with distinction. Moreover, it is possible 
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that in his very person he marked the transition Alexander wanted to 
accomplish. He seems to have had Babylonian family connections: one 
may even conjecture a Babylonian wife. This was perhaps why he had 
surrendered the strongly fortified city, to save it from destruction. By 
appointing him, Alexander could have the best of both worlds. That 
a Greek was appointed to command the forces under him was both wise 
and acceptable. It in no way diminished his standing, which was 
underlined by the permission he received to continue coining in silver, 
as a true satrap of the new king. There is no doubt that in theory 
Mazaeus — like other Persian satraps appointed later — was in supreme 
command of his province, military forces and all, whether or not 
a Greek or Macedonian commanded the European forces under 
him, 

After more than a month at Babylon, Alexander moved to Susa, 
arriving in over twenty days. There was no need to hurry, for he 
had sent an officer ahead to take over the royal capital, and the satrap, 
deserted by his king, had peacefully surrendered it, together with a 
treasure worth 50,000 talents of silver — more precious metal than the 
invaders had ever seen before.? At Susa he reorganized his Macedonian 
forces, adding to them reinforcements that had just reached him. But 
with the reinforcements had come bad news: Agis, the Spartan king, 
had succeeded in collecting a large army in Greece and obtaining a great 
deal of support. Alexander, who had known about the rebellion ever 


1 On Mazaeus, see Berve, no. 484, and (for the Babylonian connections) E. Badian, Greece and 
Rome xu (1965), 173ff. (also for the Greek commander, a brother of Alexander’s most distinguished 
soothsayer). The coins of Mazaeus seem certain, even though no other satrapal coinage is known 
under Alexander in the East. Perhaps the practice was discouraged, and made unnecessary by royal 
coinage. The appointment of the commander and also of a Greek or Macedonian tax-collector and 
garrison commander (some similar appointments are reported elsewhere) shows Alexander’s care 
to put loyal men even in subordinate posts. We do not know whether the Achaemenids also 
appointed tax-collectors for the satrapies, as they certainly (originally) appointed scribes and 
garrison commanders. (See R. N. Frye, in Walser (ed.), Beiträge, gof.) The appointment of a strategos 
continues this aspect of Achaemenian policy, though (of course) we cannot exclude extension by 
imitation. These subordinate officials, under Alexander as under the Achaemenids, were under 
the satrap’s orders, but not removable by him: it can easily be shown (see Badian, Joc. cit., and 
cf. below) that satraps commanded the forces of their provinces. 

? [n A. 111.16.6 Alexander only received news of the surrender of Susa after leaving Babylon, 
even though he had sent an officer there straight after the battle of Gaugamela. This is obviously 
impossible, even if the 34 days of feasting at Babylon (C. v.1.39) are an exaggeration. That the 
son of the satrap of Susa met Alexander on the road from Babylon is credible; it was probably - 
Arrian himself who took this to be the first news of the surrender of Susa. On the amount of 
treasure captured the sources vary. The figure here givén is Arrian’s. Philip II was said to have 
drawn 1,000 talents of gold from his mines near Philippi (Diodorus xv1.8.6), and that gave him 
wealth unknown in Greece. The Athenian empire, at the height of its glory, had had a reserve 
Of 9,000 talents of silver (Thucydides 11.13.3). 
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since the spring, now sent 3,000 talents back, for use by Antipater if 
needed; and he also sent, or at least promised to send, back to Athens 
the statues of the Athenian tyrannicides Harmodius and Aristogeiton, 
which Xerxes had removed to Susa in 480 and which he had just 
recaptured. The attitude of Athens was likely to be the key to the fate 
of the rebellion, and Athens was known to be divided on whether to 
risk open support.! 

We do not know how long Alexander stayed in Susa, but he can 
hardly have left before the middle of December, by which time the 
weather might be quite pleasant. He now had to choose between two 
courses: to move into Persis and seize its treasures and palaces, or to 
make for Ecbatana (Hamadän), to prevent Darius from reorganizing 
his forces. Strategically, the latter course was almost mandatory: the 
capture of the king must take precedence over further conquest of 
territory and treasure. Yet Alexander chose the other alternative — we 
do not quite know why. Perhaps he had found out that it was 
inadvisable for an invading army to attack Ecbatana in mid-winter; 
though he was to show often enough that snow and ice did not frighten 
him, and this reason does not seem wholly adequate. Perhaps the 
capture of the religious centre of the empire was regarded as essential 
for prestige and propaganda. In any case, he decided to march on 
Persepolis. 

The route he took cannot be clearly discerned. Our sources, both 
immediate and original, were Greeks, and they had never seen a map 
of Iran. Even those who took part in the march would not thereby 
become able to give a geographically satisfactory account of it. In 
particular, they would not necessarily come to know much about the 
country they were traversing, beyond what they could themselves 
observe. The way in which Alexander succeeded in moving with 
assurance and apparent ease through countries totally unknown to him 
and his companions is perhaps his most remarkable achievement. It was 
done by brilliant intelligence work, using prisoners and local guides, 
as we can see in many detailed instances; and we are lucky enough to 
know something about the man in charge of the interrogation of 
prisoners. He was Laomedon,? who, with his brother Erigyius, had left 


! On Agis’ rebellion and its interaction with events in Asia see Badian, “Agis III", r7off. (as 
corrected below). Accounts vary as to the fate of the statues of the tyrannicides: see Bosworth, 
317. 

2 On Laomedon, see Berve, no. 464, with references to discussions on the “Alexander 
sarcophagus” (see Seibert [I], 59-61), on which he is said to be represented; after Alexander's 
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his native Lesbos and settled at Amphipolis under Philip II. The two 
brothers became close friends of the crown prince and were banished 
when he fell into disgrace. When he became king, they reaped their 
reward: Erigyius, after a series of important commands, finally killed 
Satibarzanes in single combat (see below) and, at the time of his early 
death, had already risen higher than any other Greek; while Laomedon, 
who, according to Arrian (111.6.6), was “bilingual”, was put in charge 
of the enemy prisoners. Arrian describes this as one of the highest posts, 
parallel to that of commander of the allied cavalry (Erigyius) and 
chancellor of the royal exchequer (Harpalus). We must deduce an 
organized intelligence section, which Laomedon headed. Its work did 
not attract the attention of authors in search of colour and action, and 
we cannot observe him at his work. But we know that he remained close 
to Alexander, even though the literary sources hardly mention him. 

It was in this way that knowledge of the country was gained. 
Naturally, it was patchy and ad hoc knowledge; and though Alexander 
did later send out men to explore and survey the new lands, there is 
no real evidence that the results of their studies reached those who 
accompanied the expedition and wrote about it. Nor were their 
successors, who might have used the increasing knowledge of eastern 
lands, interested in working it into their accounts — no historian like 
Polybius ever wrote on Alexander’s expedition. Hence our accounts of 
Alexander's movements are so vague as to be almost unusable. Where 
ancient cities have been identified (and comparatively few have), this 
gives us some fixed points. It still does not enable us to join them. East 
of Susa, the Achaemenian road system is almost unknown, and 
argument from mediaeval and modern caravan routes always leaves a 
large margin of error; nor can we be certain that Alexander always 
followed the royal road: in the case of his march to Persepolis, we know 
he did not, at least for part of the way. It is as well to make this clear 
at the start, and to give a general warning that identification of routes 
(and often even of sites), where attempted, should not be regarded as 
mote than conjectural. 

However, it is certain that Alexander went south from Susa, probably 
crossing the Kärün near Ahväz, where there was a permanent Bridge 
of Boats. We are told that he crossed the “‘ Pasitigris” on the fourth day 


death, he received the key province of Syria-Phoenicia. Some useful information on Alexander's 
intelligence will be found in D. W. Engels, CQ n.s. xxx (1980), 327-40 (oddly enough, missing 


Laomedon and not mentioning the most important source for Greek intelligence, Xenophon's 
Anabasis). See also Borza, “‘Alexander’s Communications” [VIII], with references. 
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and (it is implied) about 600 stadia from its mouth. By modern road, 
the distance from Shüsh to Ahväz is about 70 miles, the distance from 
Ahvāz to Ābādān about 75 miles: the figures fit perfectly.! On the left 
bank lived a large group of tribes called Uxii, spread over the eastern 
plain into the foothills of the Zagros. The hill tribes (as often in Iranian 
history) had never been properly subject to the central government: 
their ruler had been linked to the royal family by marriage and seems 
to have received danegeld from the king — diplomacy was no doubt 
more successful than war. Alexander refused to pay, and by his usual 
co-ordination of speed and intelligence inflicted a defeat on them, after 
which he was happy to pardon them at the request of Darius’ mother 
Sisygambis and put them under the satrap of Susa. He was glad to show 
conspicuous courtesy to the Queen Mother, and he could in any case 
hardly have conquered and occupied the whole of that vast area. How 
lasting the conquest was we do not know: Alexander left no garrisons 
and we cannot be certain that he imposed a tribute. It is unlikely that 
“in twenty-four hours Alexander settled a problem which for two 
centuries the Persians had feared to tackle”. Shortly after Alexander’s 
death we find the Uxii casually described as “independent ”.? 


! D. 67 = C. v.3. Nearchus apud Strabo xv.3.5 mentions the Bridge of Boats, presumably at 
the point where the Kärün ceased to be navigable. The figure of 60 stadia from this point to Susa in 
the text is clearly corrupt. If, as seems most likely, it should be read as 600, then it would be the 
same as in the other accounts and Nearchus may even be their ultimate source. Strabo mistakenly 
cites Nearchus as putting the Bridge of Boats 150 stadia from the mouth of the river. (Cf. A. Ind. 
42.5—7, unfortunately not telling us how much further upstream the bridge was.) Nearchus’ stadion 
appears to vary in length, but is here to be taken as the usual Greek unit of length, about one eighth 
of a mile. Though the coastline was not at that time near Ābādān (see CHI 1.34f.), the coastal 
swamps would certainly be regarded by a Greek observer as being part of the sea. The sources re- 
port no crossing of the river Diz; hence Alexander must have crossed the Kärün well south of 
Susa. Strabo xv. 3.6, speaking of rivers along Alexander's route, mentions the Diz (ancient 
Copratas) and has been taken to imply that there was a tradition that Alexander had crossed it. 
But Strabo makes it clear, in fact, that he got the name from a list of rivers and had no direct 
evidence for Alexander's movements at this point. We must be guided by the Alexander sources, 
particularly since they make good sense. Alexander presumably crossed on the Bridge of Boats, 
which he must have heard about at Susa. 

* The quotation is from J. F. C. Fuller, The Generalship of Alexander the Great (London, 1958), 
228. Bosworth rightly rejects this view, which has often been accepted. The Uxii may have 
tecovered a good deal of independence even in Alexander's lifetime (they are called an 
“independent race" in Arrian, Ind. 40.1, probably from Nearchus, and in Diod. x1x.17.3 (317 
B.C.); Which must at least mean that they were not under a satrap, even towards the end of 
Alexander’s life). [Their name may be identical with the Old Persian name of Elam, Haga (with 
initial 5 not represented in writing), the ancestral form of present-day Khūz(estān) and, as an Arabic 
plural, its capital Abwaz; cf. Ernst Herzfeld, Altpersische Inschriften (Berlin, 1938), 316; see also 
E. Herzfeld, The Persian Empire, ed. G. Walser (Wiesbaden, 1968), 303 and cf. 189. Herzfeld does 
not cite the Alexander historians. Ed.] 

The account in C. v.3 and D. 67 differs from Arrian's in most respects: they relate the capture 
of a town under an Iranian commander, related by marriage to the king, but have nothing to say 
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He now divided his forces, sending Parmenio along the royal road 
through the plain. He himself, with more mobile forces, took what he 
had learnt was the shortest way through the mountainous area of 
southern Färs, perhaps (as Aurel Stein suggested) the caravan route 
through Fahliyān: all we know is that it was above the royal road and 
shorter, and that he reached the pass at the “ Persian” or * Susian” Gates 
on the fifth day.! There Ariobarzanes inflicted on him the only defeat 
that our sources allow us to know of in the whole campaign; Alexander 
lost many men and had to leave them on the field. For once his 
intelligence had failed. It looks as though the Persian prisoners would 
not give him the needed information. For it was a Lycian who finally 
showed him a way round the pass and thus enabled him to dislodge 
the defenders. Ariobarzanes was now refused admission to Persepolis 
and either was killed or joined Darius. Alexander entered Persepolis 
without resistance.? Unfortunately we do not know how long the march 


about a demand for payment. There are other, relatively minor, differences in the battle itself and 
more important ones in what follows: A. reports that Alexander imposed a tribute of thousands 
of animals (including 30,000 sheep!); C. stresses that he was generous enough not to impose one. 
(That difference is not difficult to resolve: the figure in A. is incredible as an annual tribute and 
was presumably an immediate contribution, which the army could well do with. It is very doubtful 
whether he would have succeeded in collecting an annual tribute, and he may have been wise 
enough not to attempt it — see beginning of note.) Both accounts mention a successful intervention 
by Sisygambis. Goukowsky, in his note (219) on D.'s account in the Budé edition of D., suggests 
there were two battles, one in the plain (as in C. and D.), one in the mountain passes (as in Ā.). 
Bosworth (321-3) seems to put both in mountain passes and suggests the one in C. and D. was 
omitted (by A. or already by Ptolemy) because it showed Alexander in difficulties. In fact, C. and 
D. put their battle at the entrance to the plain of the Uxii, and the conquest of their "cities" (D.) 
follows the victory. (In C., the commander himself defends a “city”, which is besieged and 
stormed.) Such attempts to distinguish between Uxii of the plain (or highlands) and Uxii of the 
mountains are unnecessary ; and I have, with the majority of scholars, interpreted the accounts 
as referring to only one battle, with its difficulties played down by A. and exaggerated by the 
“Vulgate” tradition of C. and D. (This case is best argued in Pauly, s.v. “ Uxii".) 

! See M. A. Stein, GJ xcu (1938), 3 14fl.; Old Routes, 18ff. Part of the route he suggested between 
Behbahan and Persepolis may have found support in new finds at Maliyān, which J. Hansman 
(Ch. 2 and Map 1) has identified with Anshan. But although the route looks plausible, I cannot 
agree with him that it is difficult to envisage an alternative site for the “Persian Gates”, except 
on the circular argument of taking the main part of the route as proved. À major new study of 
the sources and the topography, based on autopsy, is being published by Henry Speck. 
M. B. Nicol, East and West xx (1970), 269ff., has published remains of an Achaemenian road near 
Ardakàn, which may show (contrary to his belief) that Stein was mistaken regarding that part of 
the route. The old identification of the Gates with a site near Istakhr, which Nicol follows, is 
impossible. W. Kleiss, AMI xıv (1981), 45ff. now reports traces of an Achaemenian road, not co- 
inciding with the old caravan route, between Naqsh-i Rustam and a village in the northern 
Marvdasht plain. 

2 A. r1. 17-18; C. and D., X. ce. Stein (X. cc.) is not very clear on the distinction between the 
royal road and Alexander’s route. We do not know precisely where he divided his army, but with 
his élite force he must have covered at least 7o miles in the four or five days before he reached 
the Gates from that point. The Gates are at least two days’ forced march from Persepolis: the 
sources are too vague to permit a more accurate statement. (But this suffices to exclude Istakhr: 
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from Susa had taken. Strabo (xv. 3.1) gives the distance as 4,200 stadia 
(about 500 miles), which is a gross overestimate even for the royal road. 
Perhaps 3,200 (about 375 miles) was the intended figure, for there must 
have been an official figure. In view of the fighting and the (in places) 
difficult terrain, one should probably allow a month for the march. His 
arrival at Persepolis should then be put around mid-January 330. his 
fits in with the fairly accurately transmitted time of his departure, four 
months later. / 

Arrian has little to say about Alexander’s stay ın Persis (Färs) and 
gives no chronological indications. The rest of the tradition gives 
details, which in many respects seem trustworthy. He allowed his army 
to plunder the city after its surrender (C. v.6, with rhetorical elaboration; 
D. xvri.71.3) — not an incident easily accommodated by eulogistic 
tradition, hence all the more credible. It is made more palatable by 
having Alexander meet, just outside Persepolis, with several hundred 
(or thousand) Greek prisoners who had been mutilated by the Persians 
— a story that may or may not be true. In any case, it was necessary to 
give the army some compensation after the shock at the Persian Gates, 
the more so as the king himself again seized a large royal treasure. 
Diodorus (loc. cit.) stresses Alexander’s distrust for the local population 
— understandable after his recent experience of their hostility, and no 
doubt fully shared by his men. 

At Persepolis the army stayed four months, interrupted only by a 
thirty days’ campaign by Alexander himself and a small force, to subdue 
the tribes in the Persian highlands. (Pasargadae with its treasure was also 
seized, probably soon after Persepolis, but we are not told when.) Just 
before leaving, Alexander set fire to the palace area, which had been 
spared when he arrived. It is tlıe most puzzling ıncident of Alexander’s 
campaign. First: why should he have stayed in Persepolis as much as 
four months (much longer than at any other stop), giving Darius time 


see last note.) A. does not mention the nationality of the “prisoner” who showed Alexander the 
way — no doubt to disguise the fact that no Persian prisoner could be prevailed upon to do so. 
In view of the brutality of traditione; methods of intelligence, this is remarkable. C. reports (v. 
4.34) that Ariobarzanes fell in battle outside Persepolis. If so, he 1s obviously not identical with 
the Ariobarzanes who remained loyal to Darius and then was honourably received by Alexander. 
But C. may have made up a suitably dramatic climax for his story, and we cannot be sure, 

! See Appendix on Chronology. As has been variously pointed out since, I underestimated the 
time needed for the march (“Agis III", 186), but others have perhaps been over-lavish. As a useful 
check against fanciful overestimates, we should remember that the official time, presumably by 
royal road, from Ahväz to Persepolis was 24 days (Diod. xıx.21.2). As to distance, Strabo’s use 
of “stadion” may have varied with his sources, but these figures should be in standard Greek 
stadia. 
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to mobilize another army? Next: why, having spared the palace area 
when the town was sacked, should he have deliberately destroyed it 
before leaving? 


In answer to the first question, it has been suggested that the only 
— and sufficient — reasons for Alexander’s long stay were geographical: 
he had found out that the pass to Ecbatana would be blocked by snow 
and ice, and there would in any case be no supplies for the army until 
the grain was far advanced, by late May: hence Alexander left "at the 
earliest possible moment ”.' There is no mention of any such calculation 
in the sources, but it is perfectly possible: it would not be sufficiently 
“heroic” to excite their interest. On the other hand, Alexander was to 
show in the Hindu Kush that he was not afraid, for himself or for his 
forces, of snow and ice. And unless it was an exceptionally cold winter, 
the pass was not likely to be blocked all the time until May. As for 
supplies, it was impossible for a large army to pass that way; but a large 
army was not needed. Alexander could have left a fair part of his forces 
at Persepolis or, better still, in the plain of Isfahan and made the ascent 
with the relatively small forces he usually took on such expeditions, 
trusting to surprise Darius. 

Arrian gives us an explanation, for what it is worth: it is that 
Alexander was just getting the information that Darius was at Ecbatana. 
It is unlikely that it really took him four months to hear this, or that he 
did not guess it if he had not heard. Though it is possible that, knowing 
that Darius had gone to Ecbatana after Gaugamela, he did not know 
whether he had not long since withdrawn to the east: the city itself was 
not worth a difficult march in winter; it could wait. However, perhaps 
the most important point to emerge incidentally from that report is that 
it was apparently known and taken for granted that his communications 
over the mountains did not function as smoothly, in winter in a newly 
conquered land, as scholars often imagine. 

We must bear this in mind. As for the other question: in Arrian, 
Parmenio soberly points out to Alexander that the destruction of the 
palace area would be senseless, since it was now his own property; and 
it would mark him out as a barbarian in the eyes of Asia. To this 
Alexander replies that it is an act of vengeance for the destruction 
wrought in Greece by the barbarians in 480. In our other sources this 
revenge is still the proclaimed motive, but the conflagration is actually 


! The explanation here quoted is by Engels, pp. 73-8 [VI], in the course of a long discussion of 
Alexander’s stay at Persepolis. 
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instigated ata drunken rout, by the Athenian courtesan Thais. The latter 
version, due to Cleitarchus, may well be correct as far as it goes: 
Alexander’s heavy drinking, in the Macedonian tradition, is well 
attested. But it cannot be the whole explanation. It is noticeable that 
there is no other instance where a momentary impulse overrode serious 
considerations of policy; in fact, passion and policy usually coincided. 
Moreover, the palace area seems to have been stripped of its most 
valuable contents before it was destroyed, and there is some evidence 
to show that the fire was then deliberately set, and that destruction was 
concentrated on the three buildings that Alexander would know had 
been erected by Xerxes. All this, if wholly or even largely true, would 
confirm that the burning was an act of policy, no matter in what 
circumstances it actually came to be carried out.! 

What, then, could be the purpose of it? For prima facie Parmenio’s 
reported comment is just: the act seems nonsensical, indeed dangerous 
if one considered the future. It has again and again been said that it was 
meant to show that the Persian empire was destroyed: “a sign to Asia”, 
as Tarn put it, “that E-sagila...was avenged and Achaemenid rule 
ended" This view, however, is untenable on serious examination. It 
fails to consider either the nature of the Persian empire or the 
development of Alexander's policy. Very few of the King's subjects 
would know or care about E-sagila; and as for Achaemenian rule, 
Alexander (as we have already noted), far from wanting to proclaim its 
end, had, at least ever since Babylon, been trying to demonstrate that 
he had lawfully taken it over. The official” motive, in fact, must be 
accepted: of all his subjects, only the Greeks were important enough 
to account for this sudden reversal of policy. It was a striking return 
to the policy of the Hellenic crusade.? When we recall how even at Susa 
Alexander had shown anxiety over Agis' war in the Peloponnese, it 


I Sources: A. rrr. 18.11 (cf. Strabo xv.3.6); C. v.7; D. 72; P. 38. Each author adds his touches 
to embellish the tale. Berve (no. 516) rightly suspends judgement. For the limitation to three 
buildings, see H. Luschey, AMI 1 (1968), 28ff. For the looting see E. Schmidt, Persepolis 1 (1953), 
172, 179 et al: the burning: ibid., 75 et al. The thorough looting refutes the Thais story as we 
have it (i.e., a spontaneous drunken orgy). 

2 Tarn, 54. Revivals, with slight variations, have been no more plausible. We happen to know 
that during his stay at Persepolis Alexander regularly sat on the royal throne (P. 57.7 — 56.1), 
again, no doubt, to advertise his legitimate occupancy. Even then, he obviously had as yet no 
intention of avenging E-sagila and officially ending the empire. 

3 G. Wirth, Historia xx (1971), 625, suggests jettisoning the initial looting of the city and the 
four months’ stay on a priori grounds; after which, the problems have been removed and no 
explanation is needed. But where we have so little evidence, it is better to try to explain specific 
and reliable-looking evidence than to discard it. 
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becomes obvious that the long stay at Persepolis when he ought to have 
been pursuing Darius, and the last, desperate act at the end of it — soon 
regretted by Alexander, as the sources tell us (A. vr.30.1) — are likely 
to be the effect of uncertainty and anxiety over what was happening in 
Greece. 

Agis’ war was a serious and well-planned move, which at one time 
threatened to raise most of Greece against Macedonian rule, with the 
aid of a rebel in Thrace. Until he was sure of its outcome, it was 
inadvisable to resume the pursuit of Darius, at the risk of losing touch 
with Greece and Macedonia. Unfortunately our sources, centring their 
interest on Alexander's person, took little interest in the war in Greece 
and give us little reliable information about it. It is only from 
Alexander’s reactions, first in Phoenicia in the spring of 531 and later 
at Susa near the end of the year, that we can at times deduce 
chronological indications. As for Agis' defeat, we have only one 
chronological statement. Curtius (vt. 1.21, following an unfortunate gap 
in our text that has destroyed most of his account of the war) puts the 
end of the war before the battle of Gaugamela — even though his report 
of it comes only after Darius’ death. Justin (xir.1.4ff) shows us 
Alexander receiving a report on the war, along with two others, 
precisely at that point. It is therefore almost certain that a common 
source accounts for the sequence in these authors, even though each 
individually often introduces chronological errors into his narrative. 
However, the official accounts recorded after the death of Darius are 
not actually said to be the first notification. Presumably, news of a major 
victory would be brought as soon as possible by a courier, while the 
victorious Antipater prepared his report, to be collected (evidently) at 
some intermediate station and forwarded to Alexander in a bundle along 
with other reports of the same kind. 

Curtius' apparently precise date (before the battle of Gaugamela), for 
its part, finds no explicit support anywhere (though Diodorus may also 
have had it in his source). It has usually been accepted, for want of 
explicit contradiction. But it 1s now recognized that it is in fact 
contradicted by valid contemporary evidence: the orator Aeschines (rrr. 
133) shows that, by midsummer 330, the Spartan hostages taken after 
the Macedonian victory were just expected to be sent on to Alexander, 
and that Alexander had not yet decided the fate of Sparta. This suffices 
to make a date as early as Curtius’ (before the end of September 331) 
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impossible; and indeed, this was already indicated by the fact that at 
Susa, in December 331, Alexander had as yet received no word of it.! 

The war in Greece, therefore, cannot have been over until some time 
in the spring of 330; and with communications over the mountain passes 
poor at the time, as the report that he had just learnt Darius’ 
whereabouts shows, we can believe that Alexander had not yet heard 
of Agis death by May. Yet with spring well advanced, he could wait 
no longer: Darius was at Ecbatana, and it was clear that he still 
commanded a great deal of loyalty. Alexander, no doubt reluctantly, 
lit the funeral pyre of the Hellenic crusade, and moved on. By the time 
he reached Ecbatana, he knew it had been unnecessary: he there 
ceremonially dismissed the Hellenic League forces in their official 
capacity. The step is conceivable only if by then he knew that Agis was 
dead and Greek hostages no longer needed.? 

When Alexander reached Ecbatana, he found Darius had left some 
days before, withdrawing to the east and scorching the earth to impede 
pursuit. Alexander now decided to make Ecbatana his main treasury, 
leaving his boyhood friend Harpalus there as his imperial treasurer and 
Parmenio in charge of an army to guard it. The task was by no means 
dishonourable, but it is clear that Alexander was glad of an opportunity 


! The relevance of Aeschines’ contemporary testimony was for the first time, in recent years, 
brought into the debate by G. L. Cawkwell, CQ xix (1969), 171. It can no longer be ignored. 
E. N. Borza, CP ıxvi (1971), 231ff., successfully refutes some of Cawkwell’s other arguments, but 
has nothing cogent to bring up against this decisive one. (I take the point about the despatches 
from him.) However, as for the beginning of Agis’ war, Alexander's anxiety about the events in 
the Peloponnese when he was in Phoenicia (A. 111.6.3: a recent attempt to explain “ Peloponnese” 
there as meaning Crete shows how far ingenuity will go in denying the facts) and later at Susa 
(A. 111.16.9—10; cf. 7) lets us see, in the only way possible in view of the nature and interests 
of our sources, how seriously Alexander at all times took this war. 

2 | have suggested (“Agis III", 190) that the news may first have been brought to Alexander 
by a detachment of Macedonians who reached him on the road to Ecbatana (C. v.7.12) and who 
had apparently gone first to Ecbatana, then marched down to meet him. As Arrian's comment 
on the time at which he first heard about Darius' staying at Ecbatana implies, there was, during 
that winter, no properly working courier service over the mountains controlled by native tribes. 
Control of the defeated Uxii cannot be taken for granted, and the Cossaeans were not subdued 
until near the end of Alexander's life. From Susa, neither the road to Persepolis nor the road to 
Ecbatana could necessarily be safely used by a despatch-rider, even if a strong Macedonian 
formation might pass unmolested. On Alexander's communications in general (but with no 
discussion of, or relevance to, these attested special conditions) see Borza [VIII]. 

Bosworth (CQ xxvi (1976), 132-6; repeated Commentary, 335f.) has attempted to argue that 
Alexander did not enter Ecbatana, but by-passed it. In view of Arrian's repeated and explicit 
references to the stay at Ecbatana and to arrangements made there which are not likely to have 
been made except in a major city (111.19.5—8), this view is not likely to find much acceptance. If 
true, it would mean that Ecbatana was the only royal capital and major city on his route which 
Alexander chose not to enter. 
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to free himself of the old general’s overpowering presence.! He then 
turned east, hoping to overtake Darius, and in eleven days reached 
Rhagae (Ray — a distance of some 200 miles; the direct road runs partly 
through difficult country). There he stopped when he heard that Darius 
was too far ahead to be caught, and made arrangements for the satrapy 
of Media. It was only when he heard that Darius was a prisoner of his 
own officers that he resumed his pursuit, now travelling at lightning 
speed through the heat of July, with a progressively smaller and more 
mobile force, until he caught up with the enemy, probably somewhere 
on the road to Hecatompylus. By that time, Darius was dead.? 
Curtius (v.8—12) gives a long and circumstantial account of the 


I. A. rir. 19. He also mentions an order to Parmenio to invade Gīlān and Mazandaran. No more 
is heard of this. Bosworth (337) suggests it was later cancelled; this is quite possible. Alternatively, 
it was in fact carried out while the king operated further east and (as could well happen, in view 
of the interests of our sources) we never hear of it. 

The story of the treasure is more complex and illustrates the inadequacy of our sources. D. 
71.2 reports that it was taken to Susa from Persepolis, except for what Alexander wanted to take 
with him. (C. mentions only the latter part.) A. reports that the Persepolis treasure was to be 
taken to Ecbatana and that Harpalus was set up émi zou xpnuarwv to take charge of it. Some 
years later, we find Harpalus residing at Babylon in regal splendour and D. (108.4) reports that 
he had been “‘entrusted with guarding the treasure and revenue in Babylon”. That this is probably 
his own interpretation and need not mark a genuine transfer or perhaps a diminution in his 
responsibilities is shown by D.’s next statement, that he had been “appointed satrap of an 
enormous territory”. Each has found defenders among modern scholars, but they serve only to 
discredit him. Presumably Alexander continued the Achaemenian practice of dividing his treasure 
among the principal central cities, Babylon, Susa and Ecbatana (for Persepolis had been stripped), 
for safety and convenience. It may simply have been found that Ecbatana was geographically 
unsuited to being the principal treasury (the question is surely rather why Alexander ever arranged 
this) and that Babylon became the centre — quite possibly at the suggestion (it would certainly 
be with the agreement) of Harpalus, who had experienced its legendary luxury (cf. C. v.1.36fl.). 
A unified central administration would still be needed, and there is no one other than he who 
can have held that post. We find him, e.g., making expensive purchases of supplies to forward 
to Alexander (C. ıx.3.21). The death of Parmenio might offer a suitable time for the reorganization 
here postulated. 

2 The route in general is clear, but A. is hopeless on the details. See Bosworth 338ff.; 
R. D. Milns, Historia xv (1966), 256. A.’s figures, if trustworthy, suggest that the king did not 
take the shortest route (about 190 miles) to Rhagae. He may have preferred a longer and easier 
route (perhaps via Qazvin), especially since there was at that point no intention to pursue Darius. 
The sources are, as usual, confused about distances from the Caspian Gates, which marked a 
principal point of reference for ancient geographers. Pliny vr.45f. gives 20 Roman miles from 
Ecbatana to the Gates and 133 on to Hecatompylus. Strabo, citing different sources in successive 
chapters, gives 1,960 and 1,260 stadia (there are 8 to the Roman mile) for the latter distance (xi. 
8.9; 9.1). There is no way of reconciling the figures. (Engels' tables of measurement, 157-8, 
unfortunately do not mention the source difficulties: they are based on a selection of emended 
figures.) This state of affairs has led some scholars to conclude that the “ Caspian Gates” was not 
a single pass, but two or more passes. (See B.'s excellent treatment, 342f.) Hecatompylus may now 
have been found by J. Hansman (JRAS 1968, 111f.; 1970, 29f., with D. Stronach), who 
presumably followed up an old suggestion by A. F. von Stahl (GJ ıxıv (1924), 325). The site is 
neat Qüsheh, about 32 km southwest of Dämghän, on the road to Tehran. There is as yet no 
positive identification. 
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conspiracy against him, which, though rhetorically elaborated, may in 
part rest on the later account of a Greek mercenary leader, who plays 
a conspicuously honourable part in the story: Cleitarchus certainly 
collected eyewitness accounts. At any rate, Arrian’s brief summary (111. 
21) gives the same outline: Bessus, satrap of Bactria and related to the 
royal house, and Nabarzanes, called “chiliarch” by Arrian and hence 
perhaps holder of the much-discussed office of Pazarapati,! were the 
leaders in the plot; Barzaentes, satrap of Drangiana, is named with them. 
Artabazus and the Greek mercenaries were loyal to Darius and after his 
arrest left the assassins' service. Curtius makes ambition for the royal 
title or the hope of gaining Alexander's favour by surrendering Darius 
the motives, which in the circumstances is absurd: Darius was a 
fugitive; and when the opportunity came, they made no attempt to 
surrender him or themselves to Alexander. On the contrary, they kept 
Darius alive — bound with golden fetters, as was proper — as long as 
there was any chance of escape. Even at the end, according to Curtius 
himself, they implored him to flee with them on horseback. It was only 
when he refused, and they saw they could not prevent his capture, that 
they killed him and saved themselves. 

Clearly, they acted as they did in order to prevent his falling into 
Alexander's hands alive. Alexander himself, by his superhuman efforts 
to reach Darius before he could be killed, confirms their judgement of 
the importance of this. Nor is it difficult to understand. Never yet had 
the king's person been in the hands of a foreign invader: his capture 
would give Alexander towering prestige and make the organization of 
resistance difficult. Moreover, Darius seems to have despaired of the 
war. Even before Gaugamela, he had offered Alexander half his 
kingdom and the hand of his daughter. If he were now captured, it could 
be feared (or hoped) that he would be persuaded by courteous and 
honourable treatment to acknowledge Alexander as his lord and do 
homage to him as the new king. That would have made further 
resistance impossible. As it was, that final danger was at least avoided. 
Bessus, a relative of Darius, who now assumed the royal insignia and 
the royal name “‘ Artaxerxes", had a patently better claim to the throne 
than his Macedonian rival. The struggle could go on. 

In fact, as the burning of the royal palaces had been Alexander's sole 
miscalculation, his failure to capture Darius alive was his sole misfortune 
down to 325. He gave Darius royal burial. But that hardly mattered. 


! On this office see Frye, in Walser (ed.), Beiträge, 88; Schachermeyr, Alexander in Babylon, 31-7. 
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He was now faced with a long and bitter war in eastern Iran — a foreign 
invader who, partly by his own deed and partly through bad luck, had 
lost all real claim to legitimacy. 

With the country not nearly conquered, Alexander now tried a 
significant variation on his policy. So far, ever since Babylon, he had 
appointed Persian nobles to satrapal posts. Now, a Parthian — 
Amminapes, who had once been an exile in Macedonia and had later 
helped to win Egypt for Alexander — was made satrap of Parthia and 
of Hyrcanıa (roughly Gurgän-Mäzandarän). The availability of this 
loyal man was a godsend. But it is clear that for the moment, even 
though he naturally still called himself king, his claims to Persian 
legitimacy were not considered worth stressing. That battle seemed lost, 
and a Parthian was the best candidate to win Parthia from Bessus. 
Alexander had not yet heard that Bessus was calling himself king. 

Leaving the pursuit of Bessus and his allies, who had split up to 
organize resistance in eastern Iran, for later, Alexander again followed 
his strategy of always securing his rear, by invading Hyrcania and, in 
a brief campaign, striking terror into the tribes of the northern slope 
of the Alburz and the southern shore of the Caspian (Mardia and 
Tapuria) as far as Rasht (though he himself cannot have got much past 
Āmul) and receiving at least their formal submission. During the 
campaign, his hopes were restored by the surrender of several Persian 
satraps. Artabazus, who had been loyal to Darius to the end, naturally 
made his submission, together with several of his sons; Nabarzanes also 
surrendered, after negotiations. His case was more precarious, as he had 
taken part in the rebellion against Darius. But he was pardoned, it was 
said because of the immense gifts (including above all a beautiful 
eunuch) he brought with him. No less important, perhaps, was the fact 
that Alexander could not just then aflord to antagonize Persian nobles: 
he was cautiously exploring the way towards a new understanding with 
them. Phrataphernes, satrap of Hyrcania and Parthia, was gladly 
received — though too late to be confirmed in office, since Amminapes 
already held it - and Autophradates, satrap of Tapuria, was confirmed 
in his satrapy and had Mardia added to it: he was to protect the western 
flank of Hyrcania. The Greek mercenaries also surrendered and, after 
a pose of implacable hostility towards Greek “traitors”, Alexander 
discharged some and enlisted the rest. Some Greek envoys, perhaps 
captured at Ecbatana, were now also dealt with: those from states not 
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in the League were dismissed, those from Athens (a member) and from 
Sparta (at the time an open enemy) imprisoned.! 

After a fortnight’s rest at Zadracarta (Säri?), Alexander quickly 
marched east, no doubt along the traditional straight road from 
Shahrüd, and, on entering Areia (the district with Herät as capital), 
probably near Mashhad, stopped at Tüs and received the submission 
of its satrap Satibarzanes, who was duly confirmed; Alexander even left 
a small force there to protect the satrapy against looting by his own 
forces. It was probably Satibarzanes who informed him that Bessus had 
now proclaimed himself king and was collecting forces in Bactria and 
even beyond the imperial borders, in Scythia. Alexander at once left and 
moved towards Bactria, to meet the new threat. No sooner was he gone 
than Satibarzanes rebelled, massacred the protective garrison and seized 
Artacoana. Alexander left most of his army with Craterus, probably — 
as has been plausibly suggested — at Kalāt-i Nādirī, which seems to be 
the characteristic mountain described by Curtius, and turned off the road 
to Bactria towards Artacoana. Unfortunately our sources do not enable 
us to gather in which direction he marched, so that the site of Artacoana 
is unknown. It has been customary to place it near (or even at) Herät, 
but it may well be much further north: it has recently been suggested 
that it might even be in Soviet Central Asia. In any case, Satibarzanes, 
unwilling to face him in person, fled to Bessus. The revolt was easily 
put down and another Persian appointed satrap. Ignoring Bactria, 
Alexander, who had been forcibly reminded that his flank was not 
secure, turned south into Drangiana, towards Sistän, probably some- 
time in the summer of 330. It was less than six months since Darius’ 


death.2 


! For the route from Hecatompylus to Areia, see Engels, 83ff. He comments on the excellence 
of Curtius' basic geographical information, despite that author's rhetorical manner. On Nabarzanes 
and the eunuch Bagoas, see E. Badian, CO viri (1958), 144ff. It was in the semi-legendary country 
of Hyrcania that Cleitarchus (and probably others) located the supposed meeting of Alexander 
with the Queen of the Amazons (cf. p. 484, n. 2). 

2 Satibarzanes is named in A.'s text (111.21.10) as one of Darius’ murderers. As the fact that 
he met Alexander when the latter entered his province and that he was at once confirmed (A. 
III.25.1) in it shows, he was clearly innocent. (Compare the actions of Nabarzanes, who, even 
after being pardoned, was not given a satrapy.) Arrian's own account makes it quite clear that 
he had never left his province before his submission. Whether the text should be emended (to 
* Nabarzanes", who is certainly meant) is uncertain: the error may be Arrian’s. (Cf. Bosworth, 
344f.) The chronology and topography of Alexander's movements from 331, obscure in the 
sources, are usefully discussed in Brunt’s LCL edition of Arrian, vol. 1, 487ff. See also chronological 
Appendix. The suggestions regarding Kalāt-i Nādirī and Artacoana are by Engels (87ff.). See also 
ibid. 15 3-6 for march rates, based on his figures (see p. 448, n. 2) and his very useful sketch maps 
(159-75). The evidence and all previous views on the identification of points in and near southern 
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It was there, at Phrada (usually thought to be Farah), that he struck 
his first blow against the Macedonian “opposition”. At various times 
before this — after Issus, in Egypt, after Gaugamela, at Ecbatana, after 
Darius’ death — we hear of the unwillingness of some Macedonians to 
march on into unknown dangers, for no reason but Alexander’s 
personal glory. Dissatisfaction was intensified after Gaugamela, when 
Alexander decided to claim the Achaemenian throne, gradually adopted 
a modified form of Persian royal costume, created a Persian court with 
eunuchs and a harem in addition to his traditional Macedonian one, and 
(as we have seen) installed Persian nobles as satraps. This, plus 
increasing luxury and ceremonial, gave the impression that the King 
of Macedon for whom the army had fought and conquered was turning 
into an “oriental”. The old guard of Macedonian barons made no secret 
of its opposition, and Philotas, son of Parmenio, commander of the 
Companion cavalry, was its leader. Ever since Egypt, Alexander had 
had him under surveillance. But it was only now, with the removal of 
Parmenio from the court, and after the accidental death of Parmenio's 
other two sons, that action became possible. At the beginning of his 
reign, Alexander had had to accept a stranglehold of Parmenio and his 
followers on the army, as the price of that support without which the 
young king might not have survived. He had gradually asserted himself 
and, by success and personal charisma, made the army his own. But now 
the personal strains were threatening to merge into major policy 
differences. Even with some of the family dead, Parmenio controlled 
the supply lines and the treasuries of the empire, Philotas the Macedonian 
cavalry. Alexander decided to strike when the chance offered. At Phrada, 
an obscure “conspiracy” against Alexander — almost certainly one of 
many such, as at every court — was reported to Philotas, who did not 
think it important enough to warn the king. On this pretext, Alexander 
organized a coup d'état: Philotas was arrested in the middle of the night 
by trusted friends of Alexander (chief of them Hephaestion, his dearest 
Companion), then presented before the stunned army as guilty of high 


Afghanistan are set out by K. Fischer, Bonner Jahrbücher cuxvit (1967), 129-232, an outstanding 
contribution. (See especially 196-9 on Alexander.) He identifies Kandahar as “Alexandria in 
Arachosia” (but oddly denies its foundation by Alexander, on no real evidence), chiefly on the 
strength of the Asoka texts. Herät must be on the site of Alexandria in Areia, which claimed an 
Alexander foundation (Pliny, Naz. Hist. v1.93). It is not noted as such by the Alexander sources, 
and the claim is most probably spurious: we know that early Hellenistic kings gave Alexander’s 
name to some of their foundations, and some of those later forged the obvious pedigree. The canon 
of Alexander’s “cities” ultimately rose to 7o. (Herät may have been founded by Antigonus I.) 
[On Kandahar add now P. M. Fraser, Afghan Studies 1 (1979), 13.] 
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treason and (when Alexander demanded it) at once condemned and 
executed. Some sources speak of torture. 

That was only the beginning. As soon as Philotas was dead, a courier 
was despatched to Ecbatana to arrange for Parmenio’s assassination: 
the old man had too much prestige for Alexander to be able to keep 
to the legal forms he had used in the case of Philotas. At the same time 
some other eminent Macedonians — some friends of Philotas, but at least 
one noble not connected with him — were executed; others were allowed 
to be acquitted by the army: Alexander could not afford to engage in 
visibly arbitrary and indiscriminate killing. Another compromise 
followed: command of the Companions was divided between Heph- 
aestion and a Macedonian of the old guard (but of proved personal 
loyalty: he had saved Alexander’s life in battle), Cleitus.! 

There may have been another result, though we have no direct 
evidence. When Phrataphernes had joined Alexander in Hyrcania, a few 
months before, he had not been given a satrapy, his own or another: 
this appears clearly from Arrian's careful record of appointments at this 
stage. Yet shortly after the events at Phrada, Arrian (111.28.2) introduces 
him as “satrap of Parthia”. It is likely that he had been given back his 
old satrapy of Parthia and Hyrcania, and there seems to be no suitable 
time for this except for the reorganization following Philotas’ death. 
Amminapes is never heard of again. It is possible that he, once an exile 
in Macedonia, had connections with the family of Parmenio. Moreover, 
politically, it seems, Alexander was again aiming at the support of the 
Persian aristocracy, trying to woo them away from Bessus, the late 
king's relative. 

What Phrataphernes, with two others, was called upon to do was to 
deal with Satibarzanes, who had raised another revolt in Areia. 
Erigyius, Alexander's Greek boyhood friend, succeeded in bringing on 
a full-scale engagement, in which he personally killed the rebel. This 
was the end of the last outbreak of guerrilla war within the empire. As 
had at once become clear in Asia Minor, when the satraps opposed 
Memnon's suggestion of a “‘scorched-earth”’ policy, the aristocratic 

! On the plot against the house of Parmenio, see E. Badian, “The death of Parmenio”, 
Transactions and Proceedings of the American Philological Association xc1 (1960), 324ff. Alexander 
probably seized a chance offered by the "conspiracy" (whether it was real or not). He was 
enthusiastically helped by men at the court who hated Philotas, especially Hephaestion and. 
Craterus. Arrian, following his apologetic sources, describes Philotas as manifestly guilty. Curtius 
is the most important source: though his rhetoric and distortions due to it must be discounted, 


he here (as elsewhere) offers us the only glimpses into court intrigues and feuds that our tradition 
affords. But any attempts to exculpate Alexander are mere paradox or special pleading. 
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order of the Achaemenian empire did not lend itself to guerrilla war. 
Persian nobles were expected to lead in battle and to protect the king’s 
subjects, even if they could not raise forces able to face the Macedonians 
of Alexander. They could not for long wage war by destroying the 
subjects’ property. Resistance now had to be, on the whole, transferred 
beyond the borders of the empire. But Areia seems to have remained 
troubled: late in 329, its Persian satrap was arrested and replaced by 
a Cypriot Greek. 

Alexander, meanwhile, was engaged in a terrible winter march 
through central Afghanistan, fortunately against little resistance. As he 
marched (we cannot tell with real assurance by what route or precisely 
when) from “Phrada’” to Kandahar, the local and (it seems) even some 
distant tribes submitted without trouble: whether they could be 
controlled, only time would show. The Arachosians were placed under 
the formal command of a satrap and the strange tribe of the Ariaspians 
(once “‘benefactors” of Cyrus, as was presumably remembered in 
Persian as well as in Greek records) and even the distant Gedrosians 
were apparently put under some sort of control, though the details, 
owing to the lack of real interest on the part of our sources, are 
irrecoverable. Then, at a time excruciatingly vague for us, came the 
crossing of the mountains between Ghazna and the Kabul valley that 
struck the imagination of romantic historians, with the ice and snow 
and the strange tribe that survived in them by building houses weirdly 
adapted to the climatic conditions. There is no doubt that Alexander's 
intelligence had been imperfect and that conditions were worse than he 
had expected; perhaps, however, this could be taken as another 
indication (too precious, for our interpretation of the whole route and 
chronology of this march, to be ignored) that the crossing was made 
at the approach of winter, when he simply could not afford to wait, 
rather than in spring, when he easily could have. 

The army emerged into the Kabul valley and, either there or around 
Begram, Alexander let them rest for the winter and recover from the 
effects of the mountain crossing. There, almost certainly near Begräm, 
he founded * Alexandria of the Hindu Kush” (Paropamisus). A satrapy 
of Paropamisadae was created, with its capital in the new city, and a 
Persian (not otherwise known to us) was appointed its governor. Then, 
at last, Alexander was ready to meet the challenge of Bessus, with his 
rear and flank — for the moment, at least — clear of enemies and under 
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formal control.! He left early in the season, crossing another Hindu 
Kush pass (probably the Khawak) with some difficulty, and reached 
Drapsaca (Kunduz), where the army again rested. The army of Bactrians 
and tribesmen that Bessus had collected simply disintegrated, and 
Bessus fled beyond the Oxus (Āmū Daryä), to continue resistance from 
the steppe. Alexander occupied “Aornos” (probably Khulm/ Tash- 
kurgan) and Bactra itself (Balkh) and appointed the loyal old Persian 
Artabazus satrap. (We do not even hear of a Macedonian commander 
attached to him.) No sooner had he crossed the Oxus than two of Bessus' 
senior officers deserted and betrayed their leader, enabling Alexander 
to capture him. The captured usurper and regicide could be used as an 
object lesson. After rhetorical examination and public humiliation, he 
was cruelly mutilated and sent to Bactra to be executed under the 
personal supervision of Oxyathres, a brother of Darius, whom Alexander 
had honoured and received among his friends. That (it was announced) 
was the punishment for regicide. His usurpation does not appear to have 


! The evidence for Alexander’s route becomes even more unsatisfactory for these campaigns 
and the figures given in our texts of Pliny and Strabo are little help. A priori logistical 
considerations can be used to supplement the sources, and Engels has demonstrated the 
possibilities and the dangers of this approach. The figures from “ Phrada” to Ortospana (Kabul) 
make little sense. The only firm fact we have is that the army reached the Paropamisadae (i.e., 
crossed the mountains between Ghazna and the Kabul valley) “about the setting of the Pleiades” 
(Strabo xv.2.10). It has been much discussed whether this means the heliacal (evening) or the 
cosmical (morning) setting. The former would at that time have been in early April, the latter 
in early November. (See E. J. Bickerman, Chronology of the Ancient World (London, 1968), 143 for 
details.) Engels makes out an interesting and plausible a priori case for the view (for which, see 
Fischer, op. cit.) that the army spent the winter in the lake area of Sistän, densely settled in antiquity, 
where supplies would be ample, and marched to Kandahar from there, taking advantage of the 
Helmand for shipping supplies; however, the road from Farah to Kandahar is far from devoid 
of cultivated land (see F. R. Allchin and N. Hammond (eds), The Archaeology of Afghanistan 
(London, 1978), 26), and the lower Helmand valley, with the river given to flooding, would not 
be easy to use either for shipping or for marching. Brunt (in LCL edition of Arrian, Anabasis, 
499ff.) argues for the direct route. That implies the autumn setting (330), the other the spring 
setting (329) of the Pleiades. At both times snow would be expected in the mountains. (This has 
been denied for November; but accounts of the climate in the area lend no support to such a denial.) 
Strabo's further report that Alexander "spent the winter” (dieyeinaoe) in that area and then left 
after founding a city must imply that he spent it in the Kabul valley and/or near Begräm. (The 
city is at or near Begräm.) This seems decisive against Engels. (He does not discuss the point.) 
Bosworth's suggestion (369) that he waited from May over the next winter is unlikely. Where 
and in what sense the Gedrosians submitted to Alexander (A. 111.28.1, not saying what he did 
with them; D. 81.2, with an improbable “ Tiridates" (see Berve, no. 755) appointed their satrap) 
is not clear. The governor could be Tyriespis (called Terioltes by C.: see Berve, no. 758), who 
was appointed satrap of Paropamisadae in 327 and about whom we know nothing before. 
Alexander at other times too is known to have transferred satraps. An obscure Greek or 
Macedonian called Menon was named satrap of Arachosia — the first break in the chain of Iranian 
satraps. 
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been mentioned: perhaps it was better to ignore the fact that he had 
called himself — and had gained some recognition as — king. 

But the two nobles who had betrayed Bessus had not done so out 
of love for Alexander. Spitamenes and Dataphernes were apparently 
Sogdians, unwilling to serve under any Persian king against a rival. 
Instead, with the aid of some Bactrians and Scythians, they now 
organized a national resistance in their own country, which kept 
Alexander occupied with difficult operations for two years. Even when, 
late in 328, the two leaders were betrayed to Alexander by their allies 
on the steppe, who were tired of unprofitable fighting and were 
themselves in no danger of effective conquest by him, a new Sogdian 
noble, Oxyartes, emerged to lead the resistance. He was finally shut up 
in his supposedly impregnable fortress; it was stormed by Alexander 
and he was captured with his family. Then came an unexpected 
development: Alexander asked for the hand of his daughter Roxane in 
lawful marriage. Early in 327, the marriage was celebrated, in a ritual 
that probably followed Iranian custom. If it had been love at first sight, 
and a credit to Alexander's nature and gentlemanly conduct, it was also 
— as Plutarch (Alex. 47.7) justly comments — very good policy. The war 
that had detained Alexander for so long, and that had always flared up 
when (as now) it seemed ended, was at last within sight of a real end, 
and a happy one. With Oxyartes as his ally and sponsor, Alexander had 
just one more siege to undertake. After its success, he could claim the 
pacification of Sogdiana and associated “ Paraetacene’’ — a feat that the 
Achaemenids had never perfectly achieved. It never again gave him any 
real trouble. On the Syr Daryä Alexander founded one of his major 
colonies, “Alexandria the Farthest", a mixed settlement of Greek 
mercenaries and natives, as both a bastion against the steppe and a great 
city to be." 

Some time before this happy outcome, there had been less pleasant 
incidents. One effect of this first serious experience of guerrilla war, 
constantly marked by victories without success over a hydra-headed 
enemy, was to strain men’s nerves. Alexander’s troubles with his officers 

! Arrian is the main source for these campaigns (which must be summarily treated here). The 
geography is again uncertain, with the main rivers (Āmū Daryä, Syr Daryä, Vakhsh) at least 
providing a framework. On Alexandria Eschate, see A. ıv.1.3f.; 4.1. See Brunt, op. cit., so4ff.; 
Engels, 95ff. 

Engels (97) denies the traditional identification of Aornos and suggests Shahr-i bänü, where 
Hellenistic pottery has been found. But it is a much less impressive site; and we must remember 


that practically nothing pre-Hellenistic has been found at Balkh, which he (like all others) admits 
must be the site of Bactra. 
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flared up again. This time it came about by accident, at a feast in 
Maracanda (Samarkand). But drink merely brought into the open what 
must long have been suppressed. Cleitus, objecting to some remarks 
of Alexander’s that he took to be an insult to Macedonians, insulted 
Alexander in turn; Alexander reacted with anger and suspicion of 
conspiracy, and in a drunken fury killed the man who had once saved 
his life. The incident was manslaughter rather than murder — not to be 
compared to the plot that destroyed the house of Parmenio. But it 
showed Alexander the danger of his position. As so often, he turned 
it to advantage. For three days he sat fasting in his tent, announcing 
his intention to atone for his deed by this slow form of suicide. 
Meanwhile, it was made clear to the army that the whole affair had been 
caused by Dionysus, offended by an accidental omission in his cult. It 
did not take long for the army to realize what their fate would be if 
they were left at Samarkand without Alexander. They entreated him to 
live, and he finally agreed - in return for which the army posthumously 
convicted Cleitus of treason. Alexander generously permitted the body 
to be buried.! 

The incident thus acquired importance through its consequences. As 
Curtius put it, it was the “end of liberty”. Alexander had shown first 
his barons and then his men that he was master. Henceforth he could 
expect to have no more trouble. Within a few months, the king who 
previously had not even felt politically able to marry Darius’ daughter, 
which might have brought him immense profit, was able to marry 
Roxane. It was probably even before that marriage that he followed up 
his success by trying to introduce proskynesis. 

Proskynesis was the term used by Greeks to describe the Persian 
ceremonial salute of an inferior towards a superior, and in particular 
of subjects towards a king. It is debated in what precisely it consisted 
and whether (e.g.) the Persepolis reliefs provide illustrations of it. 
Presumably it could vary according to circumstances. But the Greeks 
certainly regarded proskynesis to the king, which had at times been 
exacted of Greek envoys, as involving prostration, and anyone who has 
read relevant passages in the Bible can hardly doubt that this is how 
subjects saluted any oriental king. Moreover, the Greeks regarded it not 
only as servile and humiliating: it is clear that, for them, the gesture 
involved worship. (How the Persians regarded it, we cannot be sure; 


1 See P. 50-2, with Hamilton's commentary: C. vir.1.19-2.12 (with more important in- 
formation). 
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but it is surely obvious that, however hedged about with divinity, an 
Achaemenid king could not himself be a god.) The whole subject of 
proskynesis, in the standard account as our immediate sources found 
it, was introduced by a formal debate between Callisthenes and a 
sycophantic philosopher on whether Alexander ought to be deified. The 
debate, though it goes back to contemporary or almost contemporary 
tradition, is not, of course, a genuine document. We therefore cannot 
be sure that the setting of the proskynesis affair in terms of deification 
is historical: it may be ex post facto interpretation. On the other hand, 
the fact that an account later written by the court chamberlain, known 
as an apologist who wrote for the greater glory of Alexander, takes care 
to deprive Callisthenes of the reputation he had gained for opposing 
proskynesis and, by implication, deification of the living king suffices 
to show that the story should not be as lightly ignored as it has been 
by rationalist modern historians. At the very least, we must accept that 
Alexander, brought up fully in the Greek tradition, realized that the 
ceremony would be taken to involve deification by Greeks and 
(probably) Macedonians, and that he had no objection to this. 

For what actually happened, we have only the apologetic story; but 
perhaps it is basically trustworthy in itself, though divorced from its 
context and slanted to convey a favourable impression of Alexander and 
an unfavourable one of Callisthenes. It seems that the arrangements had 
been prepared by Hephaestion. At a banquet attended by Greeks, 
Macedonians and some Persians, everyone was to perform ceremonial 
proskynesis to Alexander and receive a kiss in return, which would make 
him, officially, a “relative” of the king — a high distinction at the Persian 
court. Callisthenes omitted the ritual, Alexander did not (or would not) 
notice, but his attention was drawn to the fact and he refused to bestow 
his kiss. Callisthenes, in this story, departed with a childish quip. The 
ceremony, however, seems to have continued. When it came to the 
Persians' turn, a high Macedonian officer, Leonnatus, burst out laughing 
at the awkward manner in which a dignitary performed the act. That 
was the end. It was clear that the Macedonians (who had apparently 
been left to the last) would not perform it, and equally clear that they 
could not be compelled. Alexander gave up and never required 
proskynesis of Greeks and Macedonians.! 


1 Proskynesis has been interminably and fancifully discussed. The main sources are A. Iv.10—12; 
C. virr.5; P. 54-5 (and see Hamilton's commentary). All are based on the same accepted version, 
which fits into the debate on deification; though Plutarch does not set it out, he takes it for granted 
(wrongly denied by Hamilton). Chares wrote an apologetic account, in which Callisthenes becomes 
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Both Callisthenes and Leonnatus paid for their opposition. The king’s 
temporary anger against Leonnatus, attested by Arrian’s source (IV. 
12.2), can be demonstrated. He had been a trusted friend and had helped 
Alexander in the coup at Phrada. Even now, though he was not actually 
punished, he failed to gain promotion as quickly as some of the others 
who had shared in that action. After he saved the king’s life in India, 
he was fully forgiven and finally awarded a golden crown. 

Callisthenes paid with his life. He (it must be recalled) was the man 
who had joined the expedition in order to proclaim Alexander’s 
achievements to the Greeks and to posterity. Now his Homeric hero 
(whom he had made the son of Zeus) had turned into an oriental despot 
claiming divine worship from his slave-subjects. It was a grotesque 
parody of his ideals. However, in view of his previous enthusiasm, 
Alexander was all the more offended. There could be no forgiveness. 
At Bactra, after the end of the campaign, some royal pages — sons of 
nobles kept at court, in part as hostages — conspired against the king. 
It was claimed that Callisthenes, who was in charge of their education, 
had inspired them to do it. The claim, as far as we can see, was false. 
But Callisthenes was arrested and (probably) at once executed.! 

As will be clear, the sources will never permit us to give a clear 
description and evaluation of the proskynesis affair. Certainly, to keep 
up a split personality on the throne - to be a Homeric king to Greeks 
and Macedonians and the Chosen of Ahura Mazda to Iranians, with all 
the differences in personnel and ceremonial that went with these two 
positions — was technically and psychologically an almost unbearable 
strain. Each of the facets was made unacceptable by the existence of the 
other. A traditional Macedonian kingship was not easy to occupy in 
personal union with a traditional oriental one. And they had, of course, 
to be unified at the Persian level, which Alexander now thought more 


a hero by chance and Alexander does his best to be lenient. Of course, opposition from one Greek 
intellectual would not have been enough to kill the attempt: the expression of Macedonian opinion 
must be accepted (cf. next note). On the whole subject, see my discussion in “ The deification ” 
[X]. On the reliefs, see G. Walser, Audienz beim persischen Grosskönig (Zurich, 1965), 12ff., plausibly 
controverting the view that the reliefs show this act. 

! For the pages’ conspiracy see A. Iv.13f.; 22.2; C. vīrī.6f.; P. 55 (with Hamilton's notes). 
Ptolemy (apud A.) reported that Callisthenes (whom, of course, he regarded as guilty) was at once 
executed; Aristobulus (zbzd.) that he was arrested and taken round under guard with the army, 
until he finally died of disease. This account probably comes from Chares (apud P. 55.9), who added 
that the intention was to have him tried by the Council of the Hellenic League. That story is 
patently absurd (if that was intended, he could have been sent off to Europe at once) and makes 
the whole apologetic version unacceptable. For the innocence of Callisthenes, as far as the pages' 
conspiracy is concerned, see Hamilton [II.2], 155 (with references). 
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fitting. As it was, it turned out a humiliating and — after the death of 
Cleitus — probably an unexpected defeat. He was not master after all. 
The pages’ conspiracy, coming soon after, had — although not a major 
event in itself — an indirect importance that he was presumably not slow 
to see: boys would do what their fathers no longer dared to. 

Whether Alexander positively wanted deification is a more puzzling 
question. As we have seen, it is clear that he must have known the 
implications of his demand for Greeks and Macedonians; i.e., he was 
willing to accep? deification. What he had been told about the status of 
the Persian king, of course, we cannot even guess. In any case, the 
version that makes his demand an order for deification and Callisthenes 
the leader of a heroic Greek resistance to this arose (as we have noted) 
within a short time. Chares already had to contradict it. This fact must 
also be borne in mind in any attempt at evaluation. 

Thus nearly two years of nerve-racking tension beyond the Oxus 
ended at last, with the murderous finale at Bactra following upon (or 
perhaps preceding) a wedding in royal style. Meanwhile other admin- 
istrative arrangements had been made: mostly the replacement of 
suspect Persian satraps with other Persians.' There was one really 
important change: the aged Artabazus, given Bactria (perhaps) as an 
honour rather than as a serious responsibility, resigned after a few 
months for reasons of age. It was probably expected. We are told by 
Curtius (virr.1.19; 2.14) that Cleitus was appointed to succeed him, 
but that his death intervened. Amyntas, a Macedonian, took his place, 
and the province turned out to be not merely Bactria, but Bactria and 
Sogdiana — the whole northeastern frontier of the empire, to be 
defended against rebels within and invaders from the steppe outside. 
Greek mercenaries were settled at various points and, after a minor 
rebellion during Alexander's temporary absence had shown the vulner- 
ability of the province, Alexander left 10,000 infantry and 3,500 cavalry 


! Atropates, governor of Media under Darius and loyal to him to the end, now received back 
his old satrapy, part of which (Āzarbāījān) was later to immortalize his name. Stasanor, successful 
in the troublesome province of Areia, took over Drangiana. (But it is possible that A. is mistaken 
and he had received it before.) Autophradates seems to have acted suspiciously in the Caspian 
provinces, and Phrataphernes was deputed to arrest him and add the provinces to his own 
(Parthia-Hyrcania), which gave him a vast province and made him a key figure on the northern. 
frontier, as Amyntas was on the north-eastern. (Autophradates was executed after Alexander's 
return from India: C. x.1.39.) Mazaeus had died, and a man of (to us) unknown origin and 
background, Stamenes, was sent to replace him. (All A. 1v.18; see Berve, nos 180, 719, 814 (cf. 
189), 718; but there is no particular reason to think Stamenes (no. 718) a “noble Persian”, as 
Berve does; he may equally well have been a Greek or Macedonian.) 
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(we are not told who they were, but presumably mostly mercenaries) 
with Amyntas, when he finally left for India. It was clear that he needed 
them. When the province is next mentioned, it is in connection with 
the mercenaries’ rebellion: by then, we find another Macedonian in 
charge. As usual, the sources give us no details of how and when this 
came about.! 

In that vast province, only recently pacified, a reliable Macedonian 
was essential. Another arrangement made about this time shows that 
Alexander, though he still depended on his Macedonians, was already 
beginning to look beyond them — perhaps (but we do not know the 
precise sequence) because of the failure of the proskynesis attempt. In 
any case, it is our first indication of a new policy. Curtius (virr.5.1) 
reports that he now collected 30,000 native boys “from all provinces" 
(presumably, however, only those in Iran are meant), to use them both 
as soldiers and as hostages. We learn that they were to be taught the 
Greek language and the use of Macedonian arms (P. 47.6). They were 
to make an impressive appearance a few years later.? 

After completing his arrangements in Bactra, Alexander marched 
back to Alexandria of the Hindu Kush in ten days (this time, with the 
country pacified, no doubt taking the shortest route). It was presumably 
late summer 327, and the passes would be clear. After strengthening 
the city with new settlers and appointing a new Iranian satrap for the 
province of Paropamisadae, he divided his forces and began his invasion 
of India. He had been in touch with various Indian chieftains for some 
time, and they had promised him support in return for his aid against 
their rivals.3 

India had been part of the kingdom of Darius I, certainly as far as 
Gandhara and Sind (Hinduš). Scylax of Caryanda had sailed down the 
Indus in his service and, after a magnificent perzp/ous — known, as he 


1 A. ıv.22.3; C. vıu.2.ı4fl.; cf. Strabo x1.9.4. If Ai Khanum, recently excavated by French 
atchaeologists (see CHI 11, 1032ff.), is an Alexander foundation (for which there is no good 
evidence), it would be one of these military colonies that were in certain respects different from 
cities, though with many civic institutions. 

2 Plutarch, as often, has the story out of chronological order. The time is made clear by Curtius; 
he reports the incident just before the proskynesis scene, as one of the events that happened just 
before Alexander's departure. There appears to be no intention of implying chronological 
sequence, which C. himself perhaps did not know. 

3 A. ıv.22.3 says “at the end of spring”, but late spring seems impossible in the light of the 
preceding campaign, plus the fact that Alexander left Begräm only in November (Strabo xv.1.17). 
The emendation of “spring” to “summer” has been suggested (reading Oépous for npos), and 
this would save A.'s credit. But it may be another of his slips. For earlier contacts with Indians, 
see A. Iv.30.4; C. vrmr.12.5. The new satrap was Tyriespis (cf. p. 455, n. 1 above). 
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later recorded it, to Hecataeus and Herodotus (1v.44) — had reached 
the Gulf of Suez. The coast of Makrän had become a trade route after 
this, and India still appears in the monuments of later Achaemenian 
Kings: Gandhara is on all the surviving lists; Xerxes mentions 
Hinduš among his provinces; and the carvings on the tomb of 
Artaxerxes III, who restored the empire in the 4th century, show an 
Indian among the subject nations. After this, we have no concrete 
evidence until the time of Darius III himself, who had an Indian corps 
in his army. Summoned as reinforcements after Issus (C. rv.9.2), they 
appear in the battle of Gaugamela (A. 111.8.3: the “Indians bordering 
on the Bactrians ” — the only attempt to define their precise origin; 11.5; 
14.5 (the dash for the Macedonian baggage-train); also in C. and D.). 
The definition in Arrian shows that these Indians — clearly contrasted, 
as subjects, with the Sacae, who are allies — must come from the satrapy 
of Gandhara. In so far as Herodotus' satrapy list can be taken as 
corresponding to any administrative reality, this is the seventh province, 
yielding 170 talents (Hdt. 11.91). Alexander, of course, had read 
Herodotus. But Achaemenian rule over India was by no means dead. It 
is often stated in modern books that India had been entirely lost during 
the troubles of the 4th century in the empire. Our Alexander sources 
show that this is not true. Not only are there the troops from India, 
but there are further indications which, though not by themselves 
secure, must be taken in close conjunction with the attested fact of some 
remnant of Achaemenian control.! 

! For Gandhara and Hindus see R. G. Kent, Old Persian? (New Haven, Conn., 1953), DP* 
17—18, DN? 24-5, XPh 25, A?P 12-13 etc. It seems to be generally assumed (see, as a random 
specimen, Tarn in CAH vi, 19) that Achaemenian control over India had been lost in the 4th 
century (Tarn adds that he does not know when). Yet the fact that there were Indian subjects 
of Darius III, “bordering on the Bactrians”, shows that at least part of Gandhara was still under 
de facto control. (India is constantly mentioned as a province in Curtius’ speeches. That should 
mean that he found it as such in his sources and regarded it as a matter of course.) Strabo, citing 
Eratosthenes, tells us (xv.1.10) that at the time of Alexander’s invasion the Indus was regarded 
as the boundary between "Ariana ” (held by the Persians) and “India”. He adds that later the 
Indians, after taking it over from the Macedonians, also held much of Ariana. Ariana must 
therefore be Gandhara, and although we cannot tell how far actual control extended, it was in 
principle a Persian satrapy, just as it had been in the earlier satrapy lists. (There is no trace of 
Sind — according to Herodotus the richest province, with a tribute total of 460 talents, whereas 
Gandhara only yielded 170: see, for what it is worth, Hdt. 111.91, 94.) The same boundary is 
reported, with reference to Alexander, by Arrian, who (v.4.3) makes Alexander “cross into the 
land of the Indians” when he crosses the Indus, and appends his geographical excursus at this 
point (cf. Ind. 2.1, after Eratosthenes 3.1); though at other times (e.g. Iv.21.3) he uses “India” for 
the country (roughly) beyond the Khyber Pass, as Curtius also does (vır.1ı0.1, with the excursus 
at this point). Unwillingness to accept the reported fact leads to strange results, as when Berve 


(p. 354) makes Sisicottus a prince of the Indo-Bactrian border areas and says he had joined Bessus 
“for unknown reasons”. In fact, he had clearly joined him because he had been summoned by 
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We have seen that Alexander had been in touch with some Indian 
leaders. It is noteworthy that Sisicottus, clearly from somewhere in the 
general area of the satrapy of Gandhara, had joined Bessus and then 
changed to Alexander. Similarly, the embassy from Taxiles to Alexander, 
when he was fighting Bessus, was presumably concerned to render 
homage to the rightful king — naturally, to the vassal's advantage. When 
Alexander entered India, we find him sending a herald to Taxiles and 
the rulers of the land up to the Indus, bidding them to meet him (A. 
Iv.22.6); they all met him and brought gifts, we are told. In the 
circumstances, we are entitled to say that he was, here as elsewhere, 
entering into what he had for some time been claiming as his rightful 
inheritance. Moreover, the challenge came at precisely the right time. 
The campaign could purge the army of the horrors (military and civil) 
of Bactria and Sogdiana. 

The Indian campaign took less than two years, covering a remarkable 
amount of territory unknown to the Greek world in that time, in 
climatic conditions which even the hardened Macedonians soon found 
burdensome. In view of the facts just set out, the campaign is certainly 
relevant to Iranian history: it is, like Alexander's campaign as a whole, 
a tailpiece to Achaemenian history. But it would take us too far to follow 
it in detail. A sketch must suffice, concentrating on administrative 
arrangements. 

Alexander divided the army, sending Hephaestion and Perdiccas 
along the main route with one part, while he took a more difficult 
northerly route himself — a strategic idea similar to his invasion of Färs. 
All the local tribes were subdued, at times by bloody methods, and he 
reached the Indus and duly found it bridged for him, with gifts from 
the friendly Taxiles. He was lavishly entertained in Taxila itself (e.g. he 
received a gift of elephants, though he seems never to have used them 
in battle) and was briefed on the situation in the area. Taxiles’ main 
enemy, against whom he wanted Alexander’s help, was “‘Porus’’, the 


him to do so, as a vassal by his king. It was only when he reached Bactria that he found out that 
there was a contest over who was really king, and decided to join the obviously stronger side 
(see p. 461, n. 3 above, ad fin.). C. vīrī.12.;, though using the terminology of the Roman Empire 
and its client kings, suggests that Taxiles too had in fact recognized Alexander as his suzerain. 
If so, even Sind was not entirely beyond the empire's reach. Alexander was later apparently 
unwilling to admit that any one had preceded him into “India” (beyond the Indus): see p. 473, 
n. 2 below. But not only had the upper Indus presumably been the boundary between the two 
Persian provinces in India; the fact that Scylax sailed down the river to its mouth and that Darius 
used it for trade shows, by comparison with Alexander’s experiences (see below), that he must 
have controlled the other bank as well. For the absence of a satrap in Gandhara, see below. 
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king of the Paurava, beyond the Hydaspes (Jhelum). It was clear that 
he would try to prevent Alexander from crossing the river. 

It was probably at this point, after receiving the information he 
needed, that Alexander finally decided on the general shape of his Indian 
administration after the expected conquest. From Asia Minor to the 
Hindu Kush he had basically taken over what he had found, with such 
adaptations (e.g. the “freedom of the Greeks ”, or Ada in Caria) as policy 
might suggest. From Babylon to Paropamisadae, he had (with the 
exception of a few Macedonians in key posts such as Bactria-Sogdiana) 
mostly appointed Iranian satraps, even (like Phrataphernes) to positions 
of considerable power and trust. In fact, wherever possible he had 
reappointed existing satraps. In this and in his subordinate appointments, 
he had, as we saw, at most extended Achaemenian practice. It therefore 
seems clear from his actions in India that he found no Achaemenian 
administration, i.e. no actual satrap over the territory up to the Indus, 
even though (as we have seen) Achaemenian suzerainty had been 
recognized. How long there had been no satrap, we cannot tell; but 
at least in the recent past Achaemenian control had been exercised (not 
ineffectively, as we saw) through client rulers. What evidence we have 
surveyed suggests that the satrap of Bactria was the one to whom the 
Indian rulers had been in some sense attached. Alexander at once 
decided to leave the general system intact, but to tighten control by 
appointing a satrap. He may, of course, have been told that this had 
been the Achaemenian system even within living memory.! 

West of the Indus, even before the country was fully conquered, the 
Macedonian Nicanor was appointed. (There were in any case no 
suitable Iranians here.) He would control all that was not yet organized 
of Achaemenian Gandhara. Under him, the loyal Sisicottus was before 
long promoted to a position that set him apart from the other rulers; 
while they, as far as loyal to Alexander and recognized, continued to 
rule their tribes. Before Alexander left Taxila, another Macedonian, 
Philip son of Machatas, was appointed to govern the territory from the 
Indus to the Hydaspes. Under him, Taxiles in view of his power and his 
loyalty, had a special position, perhaps even stronger than that created 
for Sisicottus.? 


! Alexander's route and battles can be followed in Arrian, with relatively few problems. See 
also any standard work on Alexander. I shall confine references to important and/or difficult 
(and relevant) points. 

? Nicanor was made satrap before Alexander even reached the river. But Sisicottus was at first 
given only a very minor post (A. 1v.30.4: garrison commander at the newly taken rock of 
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He succeeded with difficulty in crossing the Hydaspes, defeated 
Porus in a major battle and took him prisoner. The meeting of those 
two knights soon became a topic for biographical romance. Alexander 
was impressed with Porus and decided to trust him, after formally bind- 
ing him to himself with appropriate gifts. He was fortunate that Porus 
survived: there would (as far as we know) have been no one else to 
take his place. Alexander founded two settlements in the area (one 
named after his horse Bucephalus, which had just died) and received 
the formal submission of Abisares, ruler of much of Kashmir. Then he 
advanced to the Acesines (Chenab) and, through the monsoon rains, 
to the Hydraotes (Ravi). Those resisting were harshly treated, but most 
of the towns and tribes surrendered without trouble. After a nephew 
had been forced to submit to Porus, the latter was sent home, ordered 
to collect troops and instructed to rejoin Alexander with them. Needless 
to say, Porus had been “reconciled” with Taxiles, i.e. both had been 
bound over to keep the peace.! 

Before he reached the Acesines, he heard that Nicanor had been killed 
in a rebellion. He did not let that distract him, but ordered the governors 
of the two adjoining provinces, Philip from the east and Tyriespis from 
Paropamisadae in the west, to restore order; Sisicottus, meanwhile, 
seems to have been deputed to take charge as satrap.* 

When Porus returned with the newly collected forces, he was ordered 
to garrison the newly conquered area, while Alexander advanced to the 
next river, the Hyphasis (Beas). He was eager to cross it, particularly 
since the area on the other side was said to be fertile and prosperous. 
Whether, as late sources assert, he wanted to go on to the legendary 
Aornos). We do not hear of his promotion; but when we next hear of him, it had certainly taken 
place (see n. 2 below). For Taxila, about zo miles from Rawalpindi, see Sir John Marshall’s classic 
excavation report, Taxila, 3 vols (Cambridge, 1951). For the appointments, see A. v.8.3 (Philip); 
A. is again not very helpful, but we hear that Taxiles had all the territory he wanted added to 
his (v.8.2), and we later find him in a position of major authority (A. vi.27.2; cf. C. x.1.20). 

! C. vm 14.14ff. shows the elaboration to the full; cf. P. 60, fin. Later authors return to it. 
For the battle, see Hamilton, 163ff. The famous decadrachms usually called by scholars ** Porus 
decadrachms" in some way seem to commemorate the battle, as do the tetradrachms with 
bowman and elephant that probably go with them. (See M. J. Price, in Archaeological Reports for 
1973-74 (xx. The Hellenic Society and The British School at Athens, 1974), 68.) For the *' reconcili- 
ation", see A. v.20.4; C. 1x.3.22 (sealed by a marriage). For cruel punishment see A. v.24.5 
(exaggerated). 

2 A. v.20.7: a message from the “satrap” Sisicottus, that the “hyparch” had been killed. There 
is clearly some confusion, as the man killed can only have been Nicanor. But we may take the 
promotion of Sisicottus for granted; and since Nicanor was not immediately replaced, Sisicottus 
presumably became acting satrap. It is also of interest to see that a Macedonian and an Iranian 


satrap are treated on a footing of complete equality for the purpose of an important military 
operation. 
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Ganges, or even to the Circumambient Ocean, we cannot tell. He had 
no doubt started with only the vaguest notion of Indian geography, 
since neither Greeks nor (probably) even Persians had got as far as he 
now had. But he is said to have heard (correctly) that he was twelve 
days from the Ganges, and since this would be a feasible objective, we 
may believe that he did want to reach it: he must certainly by now have 
been aware of its importance. But if Nearchus knew (apud Strabo xv. 
1.12) that it was four months' march across the Indian plain, Alexander 
too must by then have heard some such estimates; and it is unlikely 
that he was forming plans as extravagant as that, although, had things 
gone well, he might possibly have kept marching forward as long as he 
could, without any definite plan of stopping.! 

This must have been obvious to his soldiers. They had come to many 
historic landmarks, from the Halys to the Indus, and they had never 
been allowed to stop. They must have begun to suspect that Alexander 
never would stop. It was not the twelve days to the Ganges (even in 
the monsoon rains) that worried them, let alone the elephants of the 
Indian tribes in the way: they were now familiar with elephants, and 
the veterans of Alexander's marches could put up with rain for a limited 
time. The trouble was simply that there was no end in sight. Sooner 
or later, what happened now had to happen. At the Beas the men refused 
to go on. Coenus, one of the senior officers, became their spokesman. 
Coenus had been a son-in-law of Parmenio, and his brother Cleander 
second-in-command to Parmenio at Ecbatana. When Philotas was 
arrested, Coenus was active in securing his conviction; and his brother 
had supervised Parmenio's assassination and had succeeded him. These 
men may have been kinsmen of the Treasurer Harpalus — all from the 
district of Elimiotis in Upper Macedonia. This, then, was the officer who 
presented the men's case to the king. Alexander had used the army in 
order to suppress opposition among the nobles: it was the army that 
had been persuaded to convict Philotas and Cleitus. The new 
development boded no good. 

For the moment, he tried to use the weapon that had succeeded 


! The Ganges: C. 1x.2.2; D. 93.2. (The distance is about 200 miles.) The question of Alexander’s 
aims at this point has often been (fruitlessly) discussed; see, e.g., Tarn 11, 281f. (showing confusion 
in the sources) and, on the other side, F. Schachermeyr, “Alexander und die Ganges-Länder”, 
in R. Muth and J. Knobloch (eds), Natalicium Carolo Jax...oblatum 1, (Innsbruck, 1955), 125-55 
(Innsbrucker Beiträge zur Kulturwissenschaft 3); repr. In Griffith [III], 157—49. See, with further 
bibliography and sensible summing up, Hamilton, 17of. 
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before. He withdrew to his tent, for three days. But this time it did not 
help. The men were determined, and as Coenus had made clear, they 
had the officers support. Alexander could not divide them. All that 
remained was to save face. He announced that he would go on 
nonetheless and ordered the sacrifices for crossing the river to be 
performed. Fortunately, they turned out unfavourable. Amid universal 
jubilation, he submitted to the will of the gods (though not of the army) 
and decided not to go on. Coenus shortly after this died of illness. 
Whether his death was divine punishment or more sinister, we cannot 
tell. Certainly, Alexander could not have openly executed the champion 
of the army; nor could he continue to trust him. As we shall see, later 
events suggest suspicion; though nothing, of course, could be said, let 
alone proved.! 

Turning back did not mean returning. Perhaps the army was in any 
case too large to march back: ancient armies, for logistical reasons, could 
not easily return the way they had come. But with the country fully 
pacified and its rulers friendly, and rivers available for transport, it is 
hard to believe that this was an important factor. Deprived of his 
opportunity of continuing eastwards, Alexander decided to march south 
and reach the Ocean at the mouth of the Indus. He ordered a fleet to 
be built at the Hydaspes,* handed the recently conquered territory over 
to Porus, and established a new settlement of natives and veterans on 
the Acesines; he also helped to reestablish the two earlier ones, which 
were already beginning to disintegrate. Abisares was now confirmed 
as ruler of Kashmir. When the fleet was ready, he put his boyhood friend 
Nearchus in charge of it and, after impressive religious ceremonies, he 
himself, with selected contingents, embarked on it, while the rest of the 


! For the mutiny see A. v.25-9. (It must be stressed that all the speeches are A.'s own 
composition: they have sometimes been misused as historical evidence.) Cf. C. 1x.2—3.19. For 
Coenus, whose championship of the men must be true (as a substratum for the speeches written for 
him by our sources), see Berve, no. 439; for his death, A. vr.2.1 (not precisely dated); C. Ix.3.20 
(at the Acesines). He had a magnificent funeral. 

2 C. rx. t. 5f. and D. 89.4f. relate the building of the fleet straight after the victory over Porus. 
Curtius, characteristically, shows that he could make no sense of this. He adds: “... ut, cum totam 
Asiam percucurrisset, finem terrarum mare inuiseret”. In view of his attested plans for advancing 
eastwards, Alexander can hardly have ordered a fleet to take him south to be built at this point. 
Arrian (v.29.3; vr.1.6) puts preparations for the voyage only at the Acesines and final 
arrangements only at the Hydaspes. Aristobulus (Strabo xv.1.17) mentions that the army waited 
for the ships to be built there. If ships were built earlier, they were meant for different purposes: 
for supplies, of course, and pethaps for exploration, in connection with his momentary idea that 
he had found the sources of the Nile (see A. vr.1). Engels (109) suggests the logistic consideration 
as one among others, in making Alexander decide to turn south. 
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army, under Hephaestion and Craterus, began the march south along 
the banks. Philip with his satrapal forces was to follow. According to 
Nearchus (apud A. Ind. 19.5), the whole force numbered 120,000 men. 

On his way south, Alexander attacked two major Indian tribes, called 
in our sources Oxydracae and Malli. The campaign was difficult and 
hazardous, and it is clear that the Macedonians had no stomach for it. 
While personally leading the assault on one of the towns of the Malli, 
Alexander found little support among his troops and was seriously 
wounded inside the fortress. Only Peucestas and Leonnatus were there 
to save his life. For a time it was feared that the king was dying. The 
shock threw the army into despair: they realized, what they had perhaps 
recently forgotten over their grievances, that only Alexander’s genius 
stood between them and destruction in a hostile country. When he could 
walk and ride again, relief erupted in an almost hysterical fashion. It 
had probably been Alexander’s intention, in that fierce and (on strict 
military grounds) avoidable campaign, both to punish the army for their 
mutiny (and their resentment shows that they understood it in this way) 
and to bind them to himself anew by his personal actions. Thanks to 
the wound, he fully succeeded. With Coenus dead, the orgy of emotion 
on his recovery could be considered to have purged the memory of the 
Hyphasis.! 

At the junction of the Acesines and Indus the army rested and 
Alexander reviewed the administration of his Indian conquests. Philip 
was appointed satrap of the whole Indian territory from the Hindu Kush 
to the Hydaspes-Acesines line down to the point of junction with the 
Indus, with the Oxydracae and Malli under his supervision. At this point 
(unfortunately not precisely identifiable) a city was founded, to serve 
as a bastion and an administrative and commercial centre. Alexander's 
father-in-law Oxyartes had been asked to meet him here, which shows 
that the reorganization had been planned ahead. He was sent to take 
over Paropamisadae (the key satrapy securing the roads from 
Afghanistan into India) from Tyriespis. Peitho (another Macedonian) 
was appointed to govern the Indian territory still to be conquered, down 
to the mouth of the Indus. No change was made in arrangements further 


! A. v1.4-13, with some embroidery; C. 1x.3—6, with ample rhetoric. Cleitarchus’ statement 
that Ptolemy helped to save Alexander's life (nothing of the kind is mentioned by Ptolemy himself) 
is picked out for special condemnation by both A. vr.11.8 and C. 1x.5.21 — hence presumably 
already by an earlier source. The conflict of evidence is important in the debate over priority of 
original sources. 
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north, where Porus had been put in charge of “all the Indian territory 
conquered up to the Hyphasis ”.! 

The organization tells us much about Alexander’s plans for India, and 
for the eastern frontier of his empire. It is clear that he now indeed 
thought in terms of an eastern frontier. Porus was left practically 
independent, attached to Alexander merely by the bond of homage. 
There were no Macedonian forces in his kingdom; on the contrary, he 
had been instructed to put his own garrisons into the newly added 
territories. The Hydaspes-Acesines line, south of Kashmir, on the other 
hand, was strongly held by Philip, with Taxiles in charge of the native 
chieftains, at least in the north, and several fortresses newly built on 
both sides of the river frontier to defend it. The concept of the frontier 
is reminiscent of that ofthe Achaemenian (where we know about it) and 
the later Roman frontier: a firmly held frontier province with a natural 
boundary, and client states beyond, in whatever degree of dependence 
could be maintained without costly effort. And behind the frontier lay 
a solid block of provinces held by Greeks or Macedonians — Bactria- 
Sogdiana, Areia-Drangiana, Arachosia — with the key to the whole 
structure, Paropamisadae, in the hands of the only oriental east of 
Parthia: Alexander's Sogdian father-in-law Oxyartes. It is clear that the 
policy of attracting the Persian nobility into Alexander’s service was no 
more pursued with romantic heedlessness than the Hellenic crusade had 
been. Alexander was no dreamer. 

The journey down the Indus was combined with the ruthless 
subjugation of the inhabitants on both banks, in the east probably as 
far as the edge of the great desert. The Brahmins, who had already been 
the centre of resistance among the Malli, inspired constant major revolts 
in Alexander's rear, and only the planting of numerous garrisons and, 


TA. vr.2.1 reports that Porus was made “king of the Indian territory so far occupied" before 
the embarkation on the Hydaspes. This is clearly false as it stands, as there was a satrap between 
the Indus and the Hydaspes. But Porus may have retained the royal title while technically satrap 
over the area east of the Hydaspes. This was a practice known under the Achaemenians, and 
Alexander had come across it in Caria. The son of Abisares, who was allowed to be “satrap” 
of his kingdom (A. v. 29.4 — the term, as often in A., is probably not technical), does not appear 
in the satrapy list of Diod. xvii1.3, as Porus and Taxiles (on whom see below) do: presumably 
he had made himself independent. Strabo quotes a statement in a late source, that Porus was given 
all the territory between Hydaspes and Hyphasis, containing nine tribes and 5,000 large cities, as 
a typical exaggeration. It is closely related to Arrian’s source, which gave seven tribes and “ over 
2,000 cities" and extended the territory to the Indus (unless that is A.’s own mistake). Arrian’s 
text states (v1.15.4) that “‘Oxyartes and Peitho" were appointed to the new territory. As Oxyartes’ 
new appointment has just been mentioned, this must be a textual error. C., in a very confused 
account (Ix.8.9f,), reports that Tyriespis was executed. 
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at times, a policy of extermination secured the frontier. On his arrival 
at Pattala, atthe head ofthe Indus delta, about midsummer 325, he found 
that, even though the ruler had earlier made his submission, both he 
and all the inhabitants had fled. Alexander had deservedly acquired the 
reputation of a Chingiz-Khan. 

Several days before, he had begun to make his final arrangements for 
the return to the west, at a point some distance upstream from Pattala. 
Craterus was given about half the army (including all the veterans to 
be later discharged) and the elephants, and ordered to march over the 
Bolan pass through Arachosia and Drangiana, pacify the country (which 
had never been thoroughly conquered), and meet Alexander in 
Carmania. He himself intended to march through the Makrän, with the 
rest ofthe army, completing the conquest of his empire by incorporating 
the tribes west of the Indus on the way. The policy of extermination, 
directed particularly against the Brahmins and their followers, had no 
doubt been deliberate: the Indian desert provided a natural frontier for 
the empire in the southeast, but with Alexander about to leave, it was 
essential that no focus of future guerrilla war should be left within those 
boundaries. Thus the plans for the eastern frontier that had taken shape 
at the junction of Acesines and Indus were carried to their logical 
conclusion. Unlike the northeast, the southeast had offered stubborn 
guerrilla resistance, and no native ruler had emeıged who was willing 
and able to undertake the function of a client king, a Porus or even a 
Taxiles. Alexander had adopted the only feasible alternative. 

At Pattala he stopped for about two months, ordering the fortification 
of the city and collecting his supplies for the journey. Ignoring climatic 
facts (as often), he decided to sail down one of the two main arms of 
the river against the force of the monsoon. This was accomplished with 
difficulty, but he reached the Ocean and duly sacrificed to Poseidon in 
a splendid ceremony. He then explored the other main arm and the 
immediate coastline, completed local arrangements, and put Nearchus 
in charge of a large fleet, which was to sail along the coast from the 
Indus to the Persian Gulf, following the example set, long ago, by 
Scylax. It was planned that fleet and army should support each other 
along the difficult coast.! 


! On Nearchus see E. Badian, YCS xxiv (1975), 147-70. For his account of his commission see 
A. Ind. 20. On the nature of Nearchus account (in part written as an apologia and for 
self-glorification) see Badian, loc. cit. For Craterus’ instructions, see A. v1. 17.3; cf. 27.3. Craterus 
must have marched via the Mulla and Bolan passes to Kandahar; after that, his route cannot be 
reconstructed in detail, since his duties might take him well off the shortest route. Our sources 
are not interested in his march or achievement. For Alexander's treatment of the Indians in this 
area, see A. v1.16-17; cf. C. 1x.8.15 for an example. Strabo (xv.2.4f.) makes Craterus set out 
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Setting out without waiting for the monsoon to abate, Alexander 
crossed the Arabis (Hab), traditionally the boundary between India and 
Iran, and, by his usual terror methods, subdued the Oreitae, who 
refused to surrender. He founded an Alexandria at their main town (near 
Bela) and appointed Apollophanes satrap of the area, adding (in his usual 
optimistic anticipation) Gedrosia, which he was about to enter. 
Leonnatus was left there with a force, for additional security, and 
Alexander, with the main army, entered the Makrän desert. 

The sufferings of his army and, more terrible still, of the non- 
combatants he had taken along, during that march of nearly two 
months, are aptly described in our sources. Arrian (not from his main, 
apologetic, sources) paints a vivid and credible picture of the horror. 
A modern survey (admittedly only a rough estimate) has put the number 
of men with Alexander at about 60,000, of whom about 45,000 were 
lost; and that in addition to the non-combatants, who, where we can 
check, greatly outnumbered the soldiers.! It was a major disaster by any 
standards, even if we like to scale the figures down — much the worst 
disaster that Alexander ever suffered. Inevitably, one has to ask how 
and why it happened. Why did Alexander undertake the expedition, 
instead of going back by an easier route? What went wrong, to lead 
to the disaster? 

Both in ancient and in modern times, the answers proceed on similar 
lines. The admirers and apologists have tried to allege perfectly rational 
motives, and unforeseeable accidents: “to support the fleet [under 
Nearchus]...by digging wells and forming depots of provisions". 
Moreover, Alexander was unaware of the nature of the country he was 
to cross, or of the nature of the monsoon, which stranded him when 
he could no longer turn back. A highly sympathetic picture can be 
painted, showing him choosing the least among evils, which were not 
due to his own error or wilfulness.? 


from the Hydaspes, with orders to conquer Ariana: this, unfortunately, makes Strabo's testimony 
suspect where he cannot be checked; but there is no alternative to using him in such cases. Pattala 
and other places in the lower Indus valley cannot be identified, since the course of the Indus at 
that time is quite unknown. 

t There has been much discussion about Alexander’s route in the Oreitan campaign and in the 
desert. Sir Aurel Stein’s work first showed what could be done, and it has been further developed 
by recent archaeological investigations. For an excellent and detailed summary of the results (which 
are more accurate than for many other parts of Alexander's route), see Engels, 115ff., 137-43. For 
discussion of the desert march (but with the route wrong), see H. Strasburger, Hermes Lxxx (1952), 
456ff. (the numbers too high). 

2 The quotation is from Tarn 1.106, based on the apologetic source in A. vi.23.1. (And cf. 
next note.) The development is by Engels (110ff., especially 114f.), with implausible reasons for 
an economic motivation added. He does not properly ask the simple question why Alexander did 
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But this will not do. That he was unaware of the nature of the 
Gedrosian desert is denied by an ancient source that ought to know: 
none other than his friend Nearchus. That he was unaware of the nature 
of the monsoon, if arguable, would be unforgivable in itself. He had 
spent two months at Pattala, quite long enough for thorough intelli- 
gence: as we have seen, it had functioned better in other situations, 
equally unfamiliar, even when the army was constantly on the move. 
That, in all that time, and while constantly engaged on preparations for 
the journey, he should have failed to find out about a natural phenom- 
enon of predictable regularity, which (in essence) he had already come 
across in the previous year (cf. Aristobulus apud Strabo xv.1.17), is an 
argument to appeal to faith rather than reason. As for supporting the 
Aeet: not only did it turn out (again, on the whole, foreseeably, in view 
of the known advantages of moving on water over moving on land) 
that the fleet needed far less support than the army; but, in actual 
practice, how could places be found where wells might be dug? How, 
in a hostile desert, could the wells be protected against nature and enemy 
tribesmen? How could provisions be laid down by an army that did 
not know where its own provisions would be coming from, and again, 
how could depots be protected, for an unknown length of time, by 
soldiers who themselves would have to survive in a desert? Even purely 
strategic and political considerations are unsatisfactory: if the area had 
to be pacified, to round off the empire, Pura could have been taken from 
the other side; and the desert did not matter: Alexander had not taken 
extreme steps to “‘ pacify " desert nomads further north. In any case, for 
this or any other legitimate purpose (e.g. exploration), the force was 
many times too large, and so, even more, was the number of non- 
combatants. Rationalizing explanations simply will not work. 

It was Nearchus who provided the major part of the answer, while 
(in fact) going out of his way to glorify Alexander: Alexander knew 
the dangers of the route, but took it because he had heard that 
Semiramis and Cyrus, setting out to conquer India, had marched that 
way and had lost nearly all their forces. He felt challenged to surpass 
them. How and from whom he heard this, we cannot know: perhaps 
from friends trying to warn, perhaps from enemies trying to issue that 
very challenge. But the heroic explanation is entirely credible. Imitation 
of heroes — Achilles, Heracles, Dionysus — had always been part of 


not return along the route assigned to Craterus, perhaps despatching a small and mobile force 
to achieve any serious objectives he may have had in Makrän. 
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Alexander’s personality. However rational and calculating in his 
methods, he was a mystic in his ultimate motivation.' But this time there 
may be more to be added. His defeat by his own men had shaken his 
supernatural standing among men, and (worse still) his own belief in 
himself and his divine protection. What had happened since — the all 
but fatal wound that had restored his soldiers’ love and loyalty; the 
conquest of southern India, which, in the purely military sense, was as 
outstanding an achievement as, from any purely rational strategic point 
of view, it had been unnecessary — all this had helped him recover. But 
something more striking was needed: a countervailing triumph to erase 
the memory. Nature and myth provided the challenge. 

Of course, whatever his motives and his trust in his divine protection, 
Alexander, as usual, took reasonable care. Yet he made mistakes, and 
he was unlucky. First, to depart while the fleet was detained by winds 
was inadvisable: soon after he had gone, it was attacked by the natives 
on whom he had inflicted so much merciless punishment, and that 
forced Nearchus into a hurried departure. He had arranged for supplies 
to be sent to the army along the route by adjacent satraps: Apollophanes 
(Oreitae), Stasanor (Areia-Drangiana), perhaps also Menon (Arachosia). 
But not only were the distances so large that adequate supplies could 
not be carried: two of them could not even try. Apollophanes was killed 
in fighting and Menon died, we do not know when. Stasanor reached 
him, with numerous camels and other transport animals he had 
collected, only in Carmania, probably just as he had been ordered to do. 
No supplies reached him on the march, therefore; and after the guides 
lost their way, there was no chance of success. When the depleted army 
finally struggled through to Pura (probably somewhere near Bampur), 
the challenge had failed, and a search for scapegoats began.? 

! Nearchus is quoted by A. vı.24 (adding that another motive was to support the fleet); Strabo 
XV.1.5; Cf. 2.5. A. v1.24.2 is obviously confused, but fortunately explained by the other references. 
On imitation of heroes see Edmunds [X]. 

2 A. reports Nearchus as recording the “history” he had heard from the Indians, to the effect 
that in many generations since Heracles (a gap conceals the number) no one — not even Cyrus 
— had conquered India, but “ Alexander had come and conquered by armed force all the countries 
he entered, and would have conquered the whole world, if his army had been willing." Nearchus 
himself, of course, knew of the Persian conquest of India, at least by Darius I; as indeed all the 
Greeks, and particularly those on the expedition, must have. That this known fact is suppressed, 
and a totally imaginary attempt invented, and that this is coupled with a reference to the Hyphasis 
mutiny, provides welcome background to what was being talked about at Alexander’s court before 
the Gedrosian expedition. For the care in Alexander's preparation, see Engels, 1 10ff. For the satraps 
named see Berve, nos. 105, 719, 515. A. vr.27 makes Stasanor’s collection of baggage animals 


his own idea, as he had “conjectured ” that the king would need them. It is unlikely that Alexander 
himself had not foreseen the need. 
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Even there, Alexander was unlucky. The first action he took was to 
depose Apollophanes. While still at Pura, however, he received a 
despatch from Leonnatus, announcing that he had defeated a rebellion 
by the Oreitae, in which Apollophanes had died!! It was the signal for 
a reign of terror. 

The reign of terror among the satraps and commanders that began 
at Pura and ended only when Alexander reached Susa was inevitably 
disguised by the king’s propaganda. As a result, it puzzled our 
immediate sources and has misled most modern historians. The facts 
are plain, and fairly simple. Of twenty-one satraps in the Asian part of 
Alexander’s kingdom in early 325, four died by early 324 of various 
causes not connected with Alexander. Of the remaining seventeen, six 
were deposed, all but one of them (Apollophanes — who, as we saw, 
was already dead) executed. Four senior army commanders were also 
summoned to the king’s presence and executed. In two more cases 
(Babylonia and Bactria — both key provinces) a new governor appears 
about this time, and our sources give us no idea how and precisely when. 
Since the time is at least close, it seems reasonable to associate these 
changes with the six others. In another satrapy (Lesser Phrygia) a cousin 
of Harpalus disappears some time within an even wider chronological 
margin; modern speculation has put the incident in 327; but again, a 
connection with Harpalus’ own fate is indicated. Thus, to six certain 
cases (out of seventeen), three possible ones might be added, as well 
as the four commanders. Of the remainder, one (in Armenia) was de 
facto independent and only nominally subject to Alexander, one 
(Phrataphernes) sent his two sons to Alexander (where they would serve 
as hostages) two (Oxyartes and Peithon) had, as we saw, been 
appointed only late in 326. Five were at one time or another summoned 
to court — which was obviously quite harmless in some cases (e.g. 
Peucestas, Alexander’s special benefactor), but might in others be a sign 
of danger only just avoided, for we know that four satraps and four 
commanders were executed after obeying such a summons. One could 
not know what to expect. 


ı A. vr.27.1 and Ind. 23.5; both should be accepted. For this and what follows see my account 
in “Harpalus” [IX]. Attempts to exculpate Alexander cannot deny the facts here given: they can 
merely return to the apologetic sources which, while admitting that Alexander was by now too 
ready to listen to slander, assert that he wanted to punish corrupt and oppressive governors. Quite 
apart from the facts given in the text, which make this interpretation highly unlikely, it assumes 
a singular inability to judge men’s characters in Alexander, which would make his successes hard 
to explain. See A. v1.27.5; v11.4.3; C. x.1; D. 106.2; P. 68 (cf. 42), for discussions of his motives. 
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The reason given was either disloyalty or exploitation of the 
governed. As for the former, Apollophanes is a typical case: the charge 
is not often plausible. There were would-be rebels about, especially 
Persians; but they were, on the whole, not satraps or commanders. One 
might call them the disappointed. Nor is the interpretation of just 
punishment of the wicked easy to sustain. Indeed, our sources here 
regretfully admit that the king's character was deteriorating: that he was 
too ready to listen to sycophants and to believe the worst; even though 
in principle, at least, he meant to protect the governed. Modern 
scholarship has accepted this, on the whole without question; yet it is 
patently false. One of the few governors entirely unmolested was 
Cleomenes, a wily Egyptian Greek, who had done Alexander good 
service, at some profit to himself. Known to be ingeniously extortionate, 
he in fact received a notorious letter from Alexander forgiving him any 
crimes he might commit, on account of his timely sycophancy after 
Hephaestion’s death. That was a little later. But Cleomenes, clearly, had 
never been in the slightest danger.' 

The reign of terror can be shown to be due to two main causes: failure 
and fear. The search for a scapegoat for the disaster in the desert 
accounts for several of the victims. Fear was no less powerful. We have 
seen how, at the Hyphasis, Alexander was faced with the threat of 
co-operation between nobles and army against him, and how Coenus 
had died straight after. His death would in any case arouse suspicion. 
But suspicion is turned almost to certainty by the fact that, from Pura 
at the latest, Coenus’ brother Cleander and three of his senior associates 
were summoned from Media to the king's presence; when they arrived, 
they were executed. This was a step that would be popular among 
Parmenio's old soldiers, who had never taken to his murderer; just as 
the execution of a hated satrap might bring a bonus of applause. But 
the real motive was fear. No sooner were these four generals disposed 
of, than an order issued from Carmania, disbanding all the mercenary 
armies which the satraps had — legitimately and even necessarily — 
enrolled. The disruptive social and political results of this order were 
soon to appear. But its immediate effect was to sound a warning to 
Harpalus, the imperial treasurer, closely associated with Cleander and 
his family. Anticipating the inevitable summons to court, Alexander's 


! Cleomenes: A. vr1.23.8, and cf. Berve, no. 431; Hamilton, CQ 11 (1953), 157. For a recent 
attempt to explain away the reign of terror (chiefly by arguing that the figures here cited do not 
justify the term) see W. E. Higgins, Athenaeum Lo (1980), 140ff. 
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old friend fled with as much of the imperial treasure as he could take 
with him, and with 6,000 mercenaries. He was to cause Alexander a great 
deal of trouble, and Athens (which, at the height of his power, had given 
him citizenship) even more, before dying an inglorious death, just too 
soon to play a part in the Lamian War, which he indirectly helped to 
bring about.! 

That story takes us beyond our immediate subject; but the reign of 
terror that sheds such light on Alexander’s character and methods 
cannot be omitted in any account of Iran, especially since so many 
Iranian satrapies were profoundly affected by it. Alexander had already 
begun to substitute his own men — obscure men, not known in senior 
offices before — for the eminent satraps and commanders, both Iranian 
and Macedonian, whom he had earlier preferred to trust in high office. 
The events of 325 increased the trend. Peucestas of Mieza, who saved 
Alexander’s life in India, had not been heard of till just before, when 
he appears, in a very mixed company, as a trierarch on the Hydaspes. 
He now received the key satrapy of Persis, where he humoured the 
natives by learning their language and honouring their customs. 

Another great discovery was Sibyrtius, whose very nationality is 
unknown. He is first heard of when he receives Carmania, after 
Alexander’s arrival at Pura and punishment of the satrap of that 
province. But he was marked out for higher things. Alexander soon 
heard of the death of Menon in Arachosia, and (as it happened) the newly 
appointed governor of Gedrosia at once died, at a moment when 
Alexander, on his way to Carmania, had just heard that Philip, his 
governor in northern India, had been killed by rebellious Indian 
mercenaries. Alexander had to rethink his whole eastern frontier. The 
result was one of his quick and surprising decisions, like (earlier) the 
appointment of Porus as satrap. He saw that northern India, on which 
he had spent so much military effort and administrative thought, could 
not be securely held after all, without a return in arms, which — in the 
foreseeable future — was inconceivable. So he decided to cut his losses. 
Taxiles was appointed “temporary” satrap — and no other appointment 
was made before Alexander's death, eighteen months later. Porus and 
Taxiles could safely balance each other. The Greek cities would no 
doubt be swallowed up, but one had to cut one's losses: India was best 
written off.^ Adaptability was Alexander's greatest virtue, and he had 


! See " Harpalus” [IX] for full documentation and discussion. 

? See Berve, nos. 634, 703 (misinterpreting A.). A. vī.27.2 mentions the general Eudemus as 
Taxiles' partner in the satrapy (cf. C. x.1.20, mentioning him as sole satrap). C. (4 c.) also reports 
the death of Abisares, who was succeeded by his son: Alexander had never seriously tried to control 
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begun to learn the limits of the possible — much as his spirit strove 
against admitting it. 

Southern India, of course, was still held by Peithon. But the backbone 
of the frontier now shifted further west: to the two great military 
provinces in the north and centre — Bactria-Sogdiana and Areia- 
Drangiana — a third was added in the south: Gedrosia-Arachosia was 
entrusted to Sibyrtius. (Bactria-Sogdiana, probably at the same time, 
received a new Macedonian governor.) This was henceforth to be the 
eastern frontier, with Paropamisadae (still under Alexander’s father- 
in-law) now no longer a highway of empire, but in the long run an 
advanced bastion of defence; while southern India would be held as long 
as possible, supported from Arachosia and (if he stayed loyal) by Taxiles 
— but, one must suspect, would be given up if it became necessary. 
Alexander’s new dispositions suggest that he was under no illusion that 
he could hold it against serious attack. Sibyrtius turned out to be a 
brilliant appointment; he held his difficult and inhospitable province 
safe until after Alexander's death and survived the king in it by several 
years, becoming an important (though never ambitious) figure among 
the Successors. 

The tradition not based on the court sources reports a Dionysiac 
festival in Carmania, to celebrate the escape from the desert.! Curtius 
links it, with obvious rhetorical glee, with the execution of a governor, 
also in Carmania. Though the stories obviously lost nothing in the 
telling, the facts should be accepted, especially in view of Alexander’s 
life-long love-hate relationship with Dionysus. 

It was while the king was celebrating games and theatrical contests 
that Nearchus and the fleet, after a long and difficult voyage, reached 
the Strait of Hurmuz. Where the meeting took place, we cannot tell, 
since Nearchus throughout dramatizes the story and demonstrably 
misreports even known facts. But Alexander's relief at the safety of the 
expedition should be accepted, and Nearchus was sent on to complete 
the sea and river journey to Susa.? It was by now about December 325. 


Kashmir, and was content with homage. In the list of satrapies after Alexander's death in Diod. 
XVIII.3.2 Taxiles appears as satrap and Eudemus is not named. This should be accepted, especially 
as it fits in with the arrangements made for Porus and Abisares, all now de facto client kings. The 
satrap Philip appears to have been a brother of Harpalus; so from the purely political point of 
view his death may have been not unwelcome to Alexander. 

! D. 106.1; P. 67; above all C. 1x.10.24ff. A. refuses to believe it, because it was not in Ptolemy 
ot Aristobulus; but that is a very poor argument; we may compare their omission of the Bacchic 
details of the destruction of the Persepolis palaces (p. 445, n. 1, with text). 

? On Nearchus' distortions, fortunately sometimes contradicted by a more reliable source, see 
art. cit. (p. 470, n. 1). The story of the meeting in Carmania is embroidered with dramatic fiction, 
which makes it impossible to tell even whether the meeting took place inland (as he reports) or 
on the coast (as in D. 106.4). 
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Hephaestion was sent along the coast road with the main forces and 
the baggage train, while the king, with a small picked force, took the 
more difficult inland route, probably via Sirjän, to Pasargadae (where 
he found Cyrus’ tomb plundered and ordered Aristobulus to supervise 
its restoration) and on to Persepolis and Susa. The satrap of Persis was 
deposed and Peucestas, known for sympathy with Persian ways, sub- 
stituted. By about February, the fleet and army were reunited at Susa.! 

At Susa the long war at last officially came to an end. So, after two 
final executions (the governors of Susiana and Paraetacene), did the 
reign of terror. Instead, rewards and honours were now distributed, in 
what was to be a new era. It was officially inaugurated with a great 
international love-feast: eighty of Alexander’s Greek and Macedonian 
courtiers and senior officers married Iranian noblewomen. Alexander 
himself attached himself to both lines of the Achaemenian house by 
taking Darius’ eldest daughter Barsine for a second wife and a daughter 
of Ochus for a third. (The fact that he still had no child may have had 
something to do with the decision to practise the traditional polygamy 
of Persian kings.) Hephaestion was honoured by receiving another 
daughter of Darius, and Craterus received a niece. The faithful 
Nearchus married the daughter of another Barsine, who had been 
Alexander’s mistress before the marriage to Roxane, and thus became 
the only Greek to be distinguished by a connection with the 
Achaemenian house and with Alexander. It was made clear who were 
now the leading men of the empire. 

At the same time Alexander also officially registered the connections 
of 10,000 Macedonian soldiers with native women as marriages, giving 
them all wedding presents. He then paid off all the debts incurred by 
the soldiers, who had probably not received any regular pay for a long 
time and who, in any case, had no doubt lost most of their savings 
(which we must, of course, envisage in very concrete form) in the 
Gedrosian desert.? 


! For Peucestas, see Berve, no. 634. For the route, cf. Engels 117f. (suggesting Sīrjān and Nairīz; 
but a small picked force could have used a more northerly route than that via Nairīz). We do 
not know where precisely the army was divided: probably not far from the meeting-place with 
Nearchus. But A. vī.28.7 is vague. The execution of Orxines, satrap of Persis (A. v1.29: never 
officially appointed, itisalleged; 30.1-2: guilty of serious crimes), istold differentlybyC. (x.1.22-38: 
falsely accused by the eunuch Bagoas). We cannot decide. But if it is true (thus C.) that he claimed 
descent from Cyrus, he could in any case hardly be allowed to live. 

2 A. vir.4-5 has the fullest account. The number of courtiers concerned and the total paid 
out to the troops are variously given. The amount of the debts (whether 10,000 or 20,000 talents) 
shows that they cannot have been due merely to riotous living: the march through Gedrosia must 
be taken into account. But the troops’ suspicion suggests that Alexander was not normally 
generous to common soldiers. 
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The purpose behind this unaccustomed generosity was suspect in the 
eyes of the hard-headed Macedonian troops. They were soon further 
incensed when Alexander had the 30,000 native youths, who had earlier 
been collected in order to receive a Greek education and Macedonian 
arms drill, put through their paces, and pointedly referred to them as 
the “Successors” (epzgonoz).' It was as though now, with the long 
campaign finished, Alexander was challenging the troops to repeat their 
mutiny, at a time when he could do without them. 

For the moment nothing further happened. Before leaving Susa, the 
king sent down a rescript to the Greeks, ordering all the cities to receive 
back their exiles. This, at one bold stroke, was to solve the serious social 
problem that had been created when Philip II and Alexander had 
brought about the expulsion of anti-Macedonian elements from their 
cities; that had been intensified when those tens of thousands of Greeks 
who fought for Darius were condemned as traitors; and that had 
become intolerable and menacing when Alexander had recently deprived 
most of them of their livelihood by dissolving the mercenary armies. 
We have a grim picture in our sources, of bands of ex-soldiers roaming 
about Asia and trying to make for Europe; of more than 20,000 exiles 
attending the Olympic Games in the summer of 324, when their 
restoration (which had previously been announced) was officially 
proclaimed. The problem that the king found insoluble now had to be 
solved by the Greek cities. Many of them struggled long and hard 
against it, and ultimately it was another major factor in the outbreak 
of the Lamian War.? 

From Susa Alexander sailed down to the sea; then, while Nearchus 
took the rest of the fleet up the Euphrates to Babylon, he had the Persian 
defence works, which stopped navigation on the Tigris, removed and 
sailed up that river to Opis.3 At Opis he discharged all the Macedonians 
who were over age or unfit for service and promised to send them home 
with ample rewards. It was at this point that the discontent that had 
long been simmering exploded. The soldiers felt that what they had long 
suspected — especially after the events at Susa — was true: Alexander 
had sucked them dry and was now discarding them, to replace them 
with Orientals. Nothing better shows the gulf of bitterness and 


ı A. vir.6.1; D. 108.1£.; P. 71.1. See p. 461, n. 2 and text. 

2 See “Harpalus” [IX], 25—31, where it is also stressed that the decree was not confined to 
the Greek cities in Europe. 

3 A.’s description (vi1.7) implies that the Euphrates, the Tigris and the Karin had separate 
mouths (Cf. Ind. 41f., from Nearchus); but see Strabo xv.3.4-5, showing variant reports. 
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suspicion that had opened between the king and his men than the fact 
that it was the very chance they had so often longed for — the chance 
to go home and enjoy their rewards — that now drove them into mutiny. 

Arrian gives their main grievances, and it is clear that they all stem 
from Alexander’s actions as Great King of Persia.’ We know very little 
about Alexander’s actual use of Iranians, except for a few eminent 
personages (such as satraps) and, in a very general sense, auxiliary units. 
Our sources were not interested, and even /beir sources had not been, 
except where serious trouble resulted. But it can be conjectured — with 
no approach to certainty, alas — that, since native Iranian units were used 
as auxiliary cavalry, their most eminent members, in very small 
numbers, gained admission to the Macedonian Elite, the Companion 
Cavalry. The process apparently started in Bactria: before Darius’ death 
no Iranian auxiliaries had been used. It was extended (we hear) to 
Sogdiana, Arachosia, Drangiana, Areia and Parthia, and finally to the 
“ Euacae” — no one knows who they were — among the Persians. How 
this was organized, we are not told. Presumably the Iranians fought in 
separate units, inside the ranks of the Companions — who (we must 
remember) are only twice recorded as receiving Macedonian reinforce- 
ments: at Gordium in 333 and at Susa in 331. Instead of dangerously 
denuding Macedonia of cavalry, Alexander preferred to draw on the 
proved quality of eastern Iran. This naturally caused resentment. After 
the Gedrosian disaster, when heavy losses had to be made good and 
Alexander in any case wanted to accelerate his policy of integration, the 
process was carried further. The original Companions were organized 
into four regiments, and a fifth was added, consisting (it seems) almost 
entirely of Iranians. (Presumably the senior officers were Macedonian.) 
Iranian manpower was to be used to the full, on honourable terms. 
Alexander (after all) was the Great King — much as his Macedonians 
disliked it. At Susa (finally) a further step was taken: eight of the noblest 
Iranians — Roxane’s brother the only known non-Persian among them 
— were taken into the agema (Alexander’s personal Horse Guard), under 
the command of an Achaemenid.? 

! A. vir.6.2f. (Susa); 8.2 (Opis); the two are doublets from different sources: the first 
corresponds to the whole of our tradition outside A., whose second account is the only one to 
place the mutiny at Opis. On this see Badian, **Orientals" [VIII]; the grievances listed in part 
went back to long before the Indian campaign; but Susa was the ultimate provocation. See now 
A. B. Bosworth “ Alexander and the Iranians”, JHS c (1980), 8f., 15ff. 

2 The others named are the sons of Artabazus, Mazaeus, Phrataphernes (the most distinguished 


of the Persian satraps who had remained loyal) and two men unknown to us. (This is again 
characteristic of our tradition.) Their commander Hystaspes, called a Bactrian by A., must have 
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That and the “Successors”, followed by the dismissal of many 
(perhaps most) of the Macedonians — the answer was mutiny. The 
soldiers shouted out that they a// wanted to go home: let the king go 
on campaigns with his father Ammon - for his belief in that god and 
his relationship to him had become more marked, hence more offensive 
to Macedonian sentiment. But this time Alexander was ready for them. 
As we have seen, he may (even at Susa) have actually provoked their 
reaction, in order to show them who was master now. The ringleaders 
were at once executed, and Alexander once more shut himself up in his 
tent, to wait on events. When two days produced no change of mind 
among the men, Alexander announced that they were all discharged, 
and that he was forming Persians into the traditional Macedonian 
regiments — Companions, Foot Companions, Foot and Horse Guard. 
At last the men knew they were beaten. Alexander was in no urgent 
need of them, and could well leave them to make their own way home 
as best they might, penniless and without official support or protection 
—if that was what they wanted. The defeat at the Hyphasis was avenged. 

They at once decided to beg abjectly for pardon. In an emotional 
scene, Alexander readily granted it, bestowing the Persian honorific title 
of “kinsman” on every one of them. He had won, and could afford 
to be generous, for those who were to stay would still, for a long time 
to come, be his best soldiers. After a magnificent sacred feast, marking 
the official reconciliation between Alexander and the Macedonians, and 
between the Macedonians and the Persians — with the most eminent men 
of all nations invited, the Macedonians carefully placed around the king, 
the Persians a little further away, and the rest at a distance, as spectators 
and witnesses — Alexander proceeded to carry out his original intention. 
He discharged the veterans and sent them home under Craterus (as we 
have seen, one of his most trusted officers), who was to take over the 
command of Europe (including Greece) from Antipater.! 

What is perhaps most interesting: the wives and children were not 
allowed to go with the men, so that many of the marriages just 
celebrated were de facto dissolved. Alexander promised to look after the 


been an Achaemenid descended from the branch that had been satraps of Bactria (see Berve, no. 
763). The precise arrangements reported by A. vır.6.3f. are debated; the text is doubtful. See 
Bosworth, op. cit., 13. 

! For the mutiny see (above all) A. vır.8-ı1, with the feast as a tailpiece. Alexander’s 
impassioned speech in that account is, of course, like all such passages, a piece of neo-Attic 
rhetoric, not a genuine account. On the feast (told with precision, after Ptolemy) see my analysis 
in Historia vi (1958), 428—32 (repr. in Griffith [III], 290-4). 
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children and bring them up as Macedonians. It now becomes clear why 
Alexander had encouraged such interracial marriages: he wanted the 
children. True children ofthe camp, with no home or national tradition, 
socially unacceptable in either East or West, they would of necessity 
provide the king, in a few years’ time, with the kind of army that had 
nowhere to turn but to him, so that he would avoid the problems he 
had so far encountered. Similarly, one might say, the Susa marriages 
of his courtiers and commanders would in due course provide him with 
a band of senior officers in the same position. Alexander was only 
thirty-one, and could plan for a distant future. By the time he was in 
his fifties, the plans would have come to fruition.! 

From Opis he marched to Ecbatana; there he was lavishly entertained 
by the satrap Atropates, who even produced a hundred fully-armed 
Amazons from his province.? Alexander himself put on games and 
feasts, with lavish drinking. It was in the course of this that Hephaestion 
died, apparently of a sudden illness made worse by immoderate 
drinking. It was a more serious blow than any Alexander had yet 
suffered. 

Hephaestion, though probably not one of his childhood friends, had 
been the only person really close to him. A wealth of legend and 
anecdote deals with their relationship, which was not clouded by any 
known quarrel. Politically, Hephaestion had been one of the leaders in 
the coup against Philotas and had had his first major promotion as a 
result. It was he who had worked to introduce proskynesis and had put 
the blame for his failure on Callisthenes, thus preparing Callisthenes’ 
downfall. He had proved himself as a soldier in Sogdiana and had 
henceforth held a series of important and (often) independent com- 
mands, although never more prominent than his chief rival Craterus. 
The rivalry between them was known, and the king seems to have 
encouraged it; though if there is any substance in Plutarch’s famous 
anecdote (Alex. 47.9), he did not tolerate open fighting. In fact, despite 
his attachment to Hephaestion, Alexander (as Plutarch’s anecdote also 
shows) took care not to let him forget that he held his power from the 
king — and it is clear that Hephaestion never aspired to more than second 


i D. 110.3 puts the number of children at 10,000 — suspicious since we are also told that 10,000 
men married native women and that 10,000 went home; he puts the mutiny at Susa and gives 
an elaborate itinerary from there to Ecbatana, perhaps in part based on genuine tradition. 

2 A. vır.ı3 (not from his main sources). Since that was part of extensive festivities, it may have 
been no more than a conscious charade; it is probably the origin of the numerous tales of 
Alexander’s meeting with Amazons further east. 
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place. Even this, however, he seems for a long time to have merely 
shared with Craterus. He was hated by Eumenes, the Greek chancellor, 
yet Alexander did not let him touch that intriguer, whom Hephaestion 
no doubt despised. However, Alexander came more and more to rely 
on Hephaestion, both in his official and in his personal capacity, in the 
troubled period that followed the Hyphasis mutiny. Craterus, though 
utterly loyal, was out of sympathy with Alexander’s personality and 
policies. The result, in its personal aspect, was Hephaestion’s special 
distinction in the Susa marriages, which for the first time formally raised 
him above Craterus. Politically, it seems to have been at Susa that, as 
commander of the reorganized Companion Cavalry, he received the title 
of ““chiliarch”’ — the word which, under the Achaemenids, had been the 
Greek for “hazarapatı”, the commander of the Royal Guard and 
certainly one of the most distinguished men in the kingdom.! 

It was soon after Alexander had finaliy decided in favour of 
Hephaestion that Craterus was sent back to Macedonia; this would at 
last put an end to the old rivalry and compensate Craterus for the loss 
of power at court by giving him the most independent of the major 
commands and — for an old-style Macedonian — much the most 
prestigious. It would also have the advantage of givingthe kinga chance 
of dealing with Antipater, the last of Philip’s great generals still in his 
service, and a man who would clearly have nothing to do with 
Alexander’s view of his own person and his empire. Olympias had long 
stoked the suspicion Alexander naturally felt for Antipater, especially 
since the murder of Philotas and Parmenio. In the end Antipater forced 
her to leave the country and return to her native Epirus, without any 
interference by Alexander. In fact, Antipater’s position was so strong, 
after years of semi-independent rule, that nothing could be done about 
it until Alexander’s return to Susa. 

Once the chance offered, he acted (as usual) decisively. Antipater’s 
supersession was announced at Opis, and responsibility for the 
oppressive measures taken in Greece was now attributed to him: it was 
soon made clear that complaints against him would receive an attentive 
hearing.? To anyone who had lived through the reign of terror, this 
method was familiar and the outcome predictable. But Antipater was 
no Asian satrap, totally within the king's power. By various political 


! Eumenes: Plutarch, Eumenes 2; A. vir.12.2. Craterus: P. 47 (cit.); Plutarch, Eumenes 6; 
D. 114.2. There is no support in the sources for the belief that Hephaestion held all the actual 
powers of a Grand Vizier; see especially Schachermeyr, Alexander in Babylon [IV]. 

2 For this and what follows, see “ Harpalus” [IX], 36-40. On Olympias, see Hamilton, 105. 
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and diplomatic manoeuvres he managed to maintain his position and 
dissuade Craterus from attempting to displace him; and when Alexander 
died, in June 323, Craterus was still waiting in Cilicia and Antipater was 
as firmly as ever in control of Macedonia. 

Hephaestion’s death, just after Alexander had taken the decision to 
raise him to the second place in the empire, was both personally and 
politically an almost unbearable blow. The king’s reaction was 
immoderate: there are many reports of extravagant grief; and if some 
are touched up for effect, enough is certain. He sent to his father 
Ammon, asking — unsuccessfully, as it turned out — for permission to 
have his dead friend raised to divine status; and in anticipation he 
ordered the construction of a memorial costing 10,000 talents at 
Babylon, which was probably meant to become his temple. Diodorus 
(XVII.I 14.4) reports that he ordered the sacred royal fire to be put out, 
as if at the death of the king." 

After a long period of mourning, Alexander launched a winter 
campaign against the Cossaeans, a tribe that (like many others) had been 
left in semi-independence under the Achaemenids, in the mountains 
between Ecbatana and Susa. The operation could be defended on 
military and administrative grounds and fits in with his campaigns 
against other tribes of this kind in western Iran. But this time most of 
the tribesmen seem to have been massacred: as Plutarch (Alex. 72) has 
it, they were sacrificed to the shades of Hephaestion. As in the case of 
the Gedrosian desert, it would be unsound to postulate a purely 
“rational” Alexander and, from this premise, deny the multiple 
attestation of irrationality, especially at this period of his life.? 

Early in 323, probably straight after the winter campaign, Alexander 
left for Babylon. After crossing the Tigris, he was met by a deputation 
of * Chaldaeans" (Babylonian priests), who in the name of Bel first tried 
to dissuade him from entering the city, then advised him to enter it only 
from the east, if he must do so — which, as they knew and he soon found 
out, was impossible because of the swamps. Otherwise, they warned, 


TA. vir.14; cf. D. 114f. (claiming that Ammon permitted divine cult — but cf. A. vır.23.6: 
merely hero cult); P. 72 (hero cult). On the “ royal fire” in general and this incident in particular, 
see Schachermeyr, op. cit., 38f. But it is possible that Diodorus’ item is anachronistic fiction by 
a later source. 

* Plutarch's explicit statement seems to be confirmed by A. vri. 15.3 (é£eiAev) and is not refuted 
by Nearchus (apud A. Ind. 40.6f.), who states that Alexander tried to settle the nomadic tribes and 
names the Cossaeans in a list along with others; it is not stated how many Cossaeans survived 
to be settled, after the forty days’ war. The suggestion that the Lion of Hamadän was set up by 
Alexander as a memorial to Hephaestion (H. Luschey, AMI 1 (1968), 115—22) is an attractive 
conjecture, though it is obviously incapable of strict proof. 
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he faced imminent death. Other stories about omens and divine 
warnings were later told and believed. It is likely that, as Diodorus 
reports, Hephaestion’s death and the king's exaggerated reaction to it 
had created a predisposition to believe that his end too was approaching. 
Nor would he himself be immune to this. He had (inevitably) seen the 
relationship between himself and Hephaestion in terms of that between 
Achilles and Patroclus and had probably encouraged others to look at 
it in that heroic light. Both in him and in them, this must have added 
an element of foreboding to Hephaestion’s death, in which omens of 
this kind were readily believed and, being believed, as readily reported." 

Alexander, in the circumstances, took the Chaldaeans’ warning 
seriously — perhaps more so than Arrian will admit, when (following 
Aristobulus: vr1.17.5f) he makes him look for a way round to the east 
for two or three days and then enter the city by the forbidden route. 
According to Diodorus, Alexander settled down to wait for some time, 
to avoid challenging the prophecy of doom: it was only after reassurance 
by his friends and his court philosophers that he entered Babylon. If 
we accept this, we might add that it was probably they who suggested 
to him that the Chaldaeans might have reasons of their own for not 
wanting the king to look too closely at their accounts of the temple- 
building with which he had entrusted them and which had made little 
progress. There is reason to believe that this was in fact the course of 
events. For “on his way back to Babylon” (as Arrian vaguely puts it) 
we find him giving audience to a large number of foreign embassies 
— variously reported by Arrian (vīr. 15) and Diodorus (Gym. 113): far 
more, and more varied, than one would have expected to meet him 
somewhere on the road between Ecbatana and Babylon, especially as 
it was known that he was making for Babylon. In fact, Diodorus puts 
the reception of the embassies in Babylon, where it makes better sense. 
Although there is clearly confusion and possibly distortion in our 
accounts of this episode, it is at least possible that Alexander in fact 
received the embassies just outside Babylon, when — as Diodorus 
reports — he had settled down, technically still on the way from 
Ecbatana, to avoid entering the fatal city. 

When at last he did enter it, it had to be made clear that the prophecies 
were baseless.” After seeing some Greek embassies and ordering 


! Omens: A. vır.ı8f.; P. 73f. and other sources. Achilles: A. 1.12.1; vit.14.4. The warning: 
A. vu.16.5f.; D. 112; P. 73. 
2 Arrian comments on their apparent non-fulfilment (vır.22.1). 
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preparations for a large-scale Arabian expedition, the king left Babylon 
again, partly (no doubt) cheered by the non-fulfilment, partly in order 
to demonstrate that non-fulfilment by his safe departure. He embarked 
on a short voyage of exploration on the Euphrates and its canals and 
made improvements in the drainage system. After founding a city on 
the lower Euphrates, he returned to Babylon to proceed with the fınal 
preparations for the Arabian expedition, which was to start almost at 
once. It was now — ironically, as Arrian notes (vII.23.2) — that Greek 
embassies came to him, approaching him as though he were a god, 
perhaps in accordance with a decision to deify him that had been taken 
— it is not clear whether actually at his request or merely in order to 
please him - in at least some Greek cities a few months earlier.! It was 
during these months after Hephaestion's death, according to a fairly 
reliable contemporary witness, that Alexander would dress in the 
costumes of various deities at banquets.? His apparent escape from the 
threatened fate at Babylon must have increased his confidence in his own 
divinity. 

It was also at Babylon that, by arrangement, he was met by his satrap 
of Persis, Peucestas, with a Persian levy which (with some neighbouring 
tribesmen) came to 20,000 men. The Persians, in a sense his chosen 
people, had apparently been particularly loyal and co-operative under 
their new governor, who adopted their customs; and the king now 
proceeded to carry out a tactical reform, clearly planned for some time, 
which would amalgamate Macedonian and Persian fighting men into 
composite units of four Macedonians acting as non-commissioned 


! On the question of the deification, see J. P. V. D. Balsdon, “ The ‘divinity’ of Alexander", 
Historia 1 (1950), 363f., denying any request and discounting the evidence on deification; 
E. J. Bickerman, Athenaeum xii (1963), 7off., denying even any Greek decision to deify him. 
The older view (as in Tarn, Wilcken and others) of a direct order for deification has been severely 
shaken by these investigations, but it still finds occasional defenders; e.g. F. Taeger, in The Sacral 
Kingship (Leiden, 1959), 394ff. (Supplements to Numen 4). The exact interpretation of A. vrr.23.2 
is important here. It has recently been argued by E. Fredricksmeyer (AJAH 1v (1979), 3-5 with 
notes) that the Greek envoys can be shown to have really been sacred envoys, come to worship 
Alexander as a god. He concludes: “Some initiative from Alexander...may be considered as 
certain." I have argued that his interpretation of A. is not the most natural one (“ The deification " 
[X], 548.) and that nothing follows as to an order, or even a widespread spontaneous decision, 
to deify him. However, I have also suggested (op. cit., 65f.) that one of Ammon's promises to 
him may have been that he would become a god in his lifetime. Bickerman points out that what 
clearly emerges is the fact that Alexander was known to appreciate deification. 

2 Ephippus (Jacoby [II.3] 126 F5), in connection with a scene at Ecbatana that involves a 
prominent man known as an enemy of Athens. Ephippus wrote a history of the deaths of 
Hephaestion and Alexander: the fragments suggest that the intervening period was also covered. 
He seems to have been in Alexander's and later in Ptolemy's service and, although given to 
dramatizing his stories, seems to be a fairly reliable witness. 
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officers and twelve Persians. As he had frequently made clear — not least 
at Susa and at Opis — these two, with the Macedonians for the moment 
still superior, were the nations on which his kingdom rested. It is 
unlikely that the reform was to apply to the whole of his army; he would 
hardly have sacrificed his best fighting-force to such a gamble. It is best 
regarded as an experiment. In any case, it was evidently abandoned 
straight after his death, and no such force seems ever to have fought. 
Both nations were unhappy about the policy of fusion, but it is clear 
that Alexander had by now overcome active opposition and could 
command the acquiescence of both. In this amalgamation of nations, 
as in his constant founding of cities, he no doubt felt himself acting out 
his divine role.! 

It was in the midst of his preparations for his expedition to Arabia 
— an expedition that, at least in part, was undertaken for the sake of 
having his divinity recognized by a recalcitrant people (or so it was 
reported)? — that Alexander suddenly fell ill. Immoderate feasting, to 
which, particularly in this last period of his life, he was in any case given, 
either caused the disease or accelerated it; and on 10 June 323 Alexander 
died, after (we are told) the gods had refused to help him. The nature 
of his fatal illness has inevitably excited speculation: poisoning at the 
instigation of Antipater was suggested almost at once, in the course of 
the propaganda war among the Successors, and it still finds defenders. 
That is perhaps the only version that may confidently be excluded. 
He certainly died of disease, undiagnosable to us;? and he made no 

! [n Greek practice, the founder of a city received “ heroic" (but not divine) honours. Whatever 
the true number of Alexander's cities (see p. 451, n. 2 and p. 461, n. r, with text), the founding 
of cities on such a scale was completely unparalleled in the Greek world. The “army reform” is 
accepted by Bosworth, ** Alexander and the Iranians”, 18ff., as forced on Alexander by shortage of 
Macedonians; but the projected invasion of Arabia was surely not the time for an unprecedented 
tactical experiment to be introduced throughout the infantry. 

2 The "irrational" motive, in addition to the more obvious and practical ones, is once more 
given by a source known to be friendly to Alexander: Aristobulus (apud Strabo xvi.1.11; cf. A. 
vit.20 (not naming the source)), known in antiquity as an apologist (see Jacoby 159 T5, amply 
confirmed by the fragments). 

3 A. and P. give a full account of his last days, taken from the “royal diary". The nature of 
that source has been much debated. At one time it used to be regarded as an authentic daily account 
of the king's actions, and some scholars fancifully extended its existence to earlier periods of his 
life (where it is never mentioned). It is now generally regarded as very limited in scope 
(A. E. Samuel, Historia xiv (1965), ıfl.) or as forged (L. Pearson, Historia 111 (1954-5), 249ff. (a 
hellenistic forgery)); A.B. Bosworth, CQ xxi (197:), 117-23: forged as a propaganda 
document straight after Alexander's death. The date of Alexander’s death is now known, from 
Babylonian records, to have been 10 June 323 (Samuel, op. cit. 8). The illness has been “diagnosed” 
as, in particular, malaria (Engels, CP rxxri (1978), 224-8, tracing the history of the “diagnosis” 


back to 1872), aggravated by heavy drinking; Schachermeyr, Alexander in Babylon, 65—71, suggests 
a leukaemia added to the malaria. But diseases described in ancient authors can never be diagnosed 
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provision for a successor. When asked who should succeed him, he is 
said to have answered: ** The bravest.” However, just before his death, 
he seems — whether consciously or not — to have passed his signet ring 
on to Perdiccas, who was the most likely person to receive it: ever since 
Hephaestion’s death, he had - without beingableto replace Hephaestion, 
in Alexander’s view — in fact been performing the duties to which the 
king had originally raised his friend. It was Perdiccas, at any rate, who 
emerged, in the period of hard bargaining among the assembled 
marshals at Babylon that followed Alexander’s death, as the recognized 
regent of the empire. 

What Alexander’s further plans were, apart from the Arabian 
expedition and one or two projects of exploration already in hand, must 
have been known to some at the time; but we cannot know. Arrian, 
recognizing this, refused to guess, and modern historians will be wise 
to follow him. There is certainly no evidence that he had any serious 
plans for internal organization and consolidation of his empire. The 
Arabian expedition shows that, like Caesar centuries later, he preferred 
to avoid the serious business of governing and looked to war to provide 
the answers. He had, of course, laid long-range plans for the future, and 
he seems to have been content to wait for these plans to mature in the 
course of a generation. Presumably the years until they did would have 
been spent in further military adventures; even though there is no real 
support for the later story that he planned the conquest of the western 
Mediterranean lands. There certainly were draft plans, and at least the 
senior officers and the Chancellor Eumenes knew about them. But when 
those tough men hammered out the settlement that was to reconcile 
their ambitions and antagonisms, it proved essential to make certain that 
any plans Alexander had left, or might be claimed to have left, should 
never be used by any one of them as a weapon against the rest. It was 
therefore agreed that Perdiccas should submit a list of Alexander’s 
supposed last plans to the army and have them officially cancelled by 
its vote. Part of that list has been preserved for us by Diodorus, 
probably from the contemporary account of Hieronymus of Cardia, and 
it is clear that those who presented it stressed the extravagance and 


from those descriptions with any degree of confidence. For poisoning, see R. D. Milns, Alexander 
the Great (London, 1968), 255-8 (strychnine: certainly wrong, as Engels, op. cit., has shown); 
Bosworth, op. cit. 112-36 (the most elaborate poisoning theory). As Engels has remarked, it is 
most unlikely that Alexander would not have suspected he was being poisoned; rumours of 
poisoning by an enemy always arose in antiquity when an eminent man died before his time, and 
they were certainly readily used in propaganda. 
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unreasonableness of what was projected. It is also illuminating that the 
fantastic schemes thus produced were apparently believed to be genuine 
by the army, and duly voted down. It was in this way that all genuine 
trace of Alexander’s projects was erased, both from the stage of history 
and from the record open to the historian.! 

Nor is there any reliable information about how Iran reacted to its 
conqueror.? What is certain is that there was no general or significant 
dissatisfaction. When Alexander died, there were only two major 
rebellions to take advantage of the unsettled situation, and both were 


! For the “last plans", see E. Badian, HSCP an (1968), 183ff. (misreported by Seibert [I], 
10); for Arrian’s view, see VII.I. 

2 [It is only in the gth-ıoth century A.D. that one of the most popular Zoroastrian works, written 
in Pahlavi (i.e. Middle Persian) language, reports in some detail the Zoroastrian view of Alexander 
as a monster of iniquity, which it is reasonable to think originated across the Sasanian and Arsacid 
eras in the grim reality of the Macedonian conquest: ** The accursed Alexander the Roman who 
dwelt in Egypt came to Iranshahr with heavy tyranny, war and affliction. He slew the ruler of 
Iran and destroyed and laid waste the Court and the Empire. The whole Religion, namely the 
Avesta and its Exegesis, as written in liquid gold on prepared ox-hides... Alexander the Roman 
who dwelt in Egypt carried off and burnt, the evil-destined adversary, the heretic, the holder of 
lies, the doer of evil. He slew ever so many teachers, lawyers, herbads and mobads, the supporters 
of the Religion, the rich and the wise of Iranshahr. The great ones and governors of Iranshahr 
fell into hatred and strife one with the other. He himself was broken and fled to Hell.” Thus the 
Arday Wiraz Namag 1.3—11. See also H. W. Bailey, Zoroastrian Problems (Oxford, 1943 and 1971), 
151f., and W. B. Henning, JRAS 1944, 136; Mary Boyce, A History of Zoroastrianism 11 (1982), 290 
(HO 1.v11.1.2.2a) defines “the Accursed” as Alexander’s “standing title given him in Zoroastrian 
tradition”. Ed.] 

The fact that Alexander here appears as a “Roman who dwelt in Egypt” suffices to show that 
his person has been fused with those of other invaders, through the long conflicts with Rome 
and Byzantium and, quite possibly, the Arab Conquest, which, like Alexander’s, followed the 
conquest of Egypt. Whether the whole of the Avesta and its exegesis had in fact been written 
on ox-hides in liquid gold and, in 331-330, was waiting at Persepolis (?) for Alexander to seize 
and destroy them is for experts on ancient Iranian religion to decide, if indeed it can be decided. 
That Alexander killed the Persian King is certainly the opposite of the truth, and the charges of 
indiscriminate outrages against the Iranian religion are thus discredited; they are in any case 
improbable, since (as we note in the text) at least some of the public royal ceremonial, in part 
religious, is known to have been adopted and continued. (Thus the sacred fires were kept burning, 
to be extinguished only when Hephaestion died — which, of course, was recognized as a bad omen.) 
The appointment of the “ Persianizing” satrap Peucestas and, on the other side, the Macedonian 
complaints detailed in our narrative attest to the truth of the expected attempt to induce loyalty 
among the conquered, whom (in the words of the Opis prayer) Alexander wanted to "share in 
the rule" with his reluctant Macedonians. The myth attested in the passage quoted is about equal 
to the Shah-nama in authenticity. It, and the attitude it reports, clearly flourished under the revived 
nationalism of the Sasanians, who sought to link themselves to the Achaemenids, and had good 
reason to continue under the Arabs. Whether it was first planted under the Arsacids is uncertain: 
the fact that many of their kings were conspicuously philhellenic does not necessarily disprove 
that possibility. 

It is interesting to compare the contrary interpretation of Alexander that gained entry into the 
Jewish tradition and is first found in the famous description of Alexander's homage to the True 
God in Josephus, Antiquities x1.317ff. Based (almost certainly) on Caesar's attitude to the Jews, 
it was before long variously expanded and distorted in Talmudic tradition. (On all this see the 
useful discussion by R. Marcus in his Appendix C to volume vı of the LCL edition of Josephus.) 
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raised by Greeks — the Lamian War in Europe and the revolt by the 
conscripted Greek settlers in the military cities and colonies of the 
northeast of the empire. There is no sign of any reaction by any of the 
peoples of Asia. Some of the nobles, inevitably, had rebelled when 
Alexander was in India: Baryaxes the Mede was defeated by the loyal 
governor Atropates; one or two others were captured by Craterus on 
his return from India. There is no sign of their having much support. 
What is noticeable is that Persians, on the whole, could not be trusted 
as governors: as we have seen, Alexander, at Babylon, began by 
employing them in order to stress his legitimacy as Great King; but 
after various ups and downs in their mutual relations, he ended by 
having (apart from his father-in-law) only two Iranian satraps: Atropates 
(probably a Mede) and Phrataphernes, the only Persian. It is remarkable 
that, despite all the honour shown to eminent Persians, such as the 
enrolment of some of the most distinguished in his personal bodyguard, 
these same men were not entrusted with satrapies. Alexander had no 
doubt found out what most of his Achaemenid predecessors had also 
discovered: that there were few Persian (or indeed Iranian) nobles who 
could be fully trusted to remain loyal, especially in adverse 
circumstances. Alexander, realistic as usual in his political dealings, 
trusted the few who had proved their worth, but no others. 

It must be added that both the history of the Achaemenian empire 
and Alexander's own practice must make us cautious about assuming 
any national resistance at the end of Alexander's life.! We have already 
seen that there were no rebellions after: and we have noted in passing 
that Alexander ceased to entrust satrapies to the most eminent Mace- 
donians no less than to Persians. His satraps, at the end of his life, are 
nearly all men of whom little or nothing is heard before their 
appointment. Alexander preferred to trust only men whom he himself 
had raised to greatness; and it is very likely that among Iranians the 
social system and the military organization simply prevented men not 
of the very highest birth from acquiring sufficient experience of 
command and from attracting the king's notice. (For we must remember 

ı S. K. Eddy, The King is Dead (Lincoln, Nebr., 1961), ch. 2, tries to find a national resistance 
movement, but admits that Persians of all classes were divided over allegiance to the conqueror; 
he traces back the extraordinary legend of Alexander’s "Persian" birth, in the Shah-Nama, to 
“collaborating” Persian circles under Alexander (73f.). In fact, although the Achaemenids 
obviously were “legitimate” in a sense in which the Macedonians could not be (they could not 
claim Aryan descent and election by Ahura Mazda), it must be noted that legitimacy had not saved 


Achaemenian kings from constant rebellion, often led by Persian nobles. Alexander will have kept 
up the symbols of Achaemenian cult, as he certainly kept up Pharaonic symbols in Egypt. 
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that, in his dealings with them, Alexander would largely follow Persian 
court ceremonial.) It was probably for reasons like these, and not 
through any distrust of Persians or Iranians as restive under his rule, 
that he finally made the choices he did. He was no doubt waiting for 
the Susa marriages to provide him with the long-term answer. 


EPILOGUE: INTERREGNUM 


The generation that followed Alexander’s death was an interregnum for 
his empire.! As he had left no heir, the royal title was conferred on a 
son of Philip II who took the name of Philip (III) himself. He was said 
to be half-witted, and he had certainly been so unlikely a candidate for 
the kingship that he was the only member of the royal family whom 
Alexander had left alive. Before long Roxane bore Alexander a 
posthumous son, who was recognized as joint king by the name of 
Alexander (IV). A regency was necessary on behalf of both, and 
Perdiccas, who had received Alexander’s signet-ring, could not be 
prevented from legitimizing his de facto power. After much intrigue and 
some violence, most of the satraps in possession were confirmed, since 
they could not easily be dislodged. The only exception was Cleomenes, 
the Greek from Naucratis, who had gained the satrapy of Egypt by 
assiduous personal courtship of Alexander. In a world of Macedonian 
barons he did not count. Ptolemy, one of the Bodyguards, was sent to 
supersede him and before long eliminated him, establishing his own 
power and, in due course, the longest-lived of the Successor dynasties. 

The Iranian satrapies were not much troubled by the conflicts that 
developed over the next two years. The battles were fought further west. 
Perdiccas, after an unsuccessful attempt to discipline Ptolemy, who had 
been joined in resistance to the regent by some of the other western 
satraps, was assassinated on the borders of Egypt in 320, and Antipater, 
Alexander’s old viceroy of Europe, who had the highest prestige and 
the fewest enemies, assumed the regency. An old-style Macedonian, he 
had never set foot in Asia during Alexander’s lifetime and was 
indifferent to it. Some new satraps were appointed in the East, most 


! Most of the information on the period immediately following Alexander’s death comes to 
us from the solid and reliable history of Hieronymus of Cardia, a contemporary. Diodorus’ Books 
XVIII-Xx (from Alexander’s death to the eve of the battle of Ipsus (301)) are based on his history, 
but we then lose Diodorus’ text. Plutarch's Life of Eumenes is also partly based on Hieronymus 
and adds useful details for the Iranian satrapies. Justin and some fragmentary sources ofler very 
little of use, but some useful fragments of Arrian’s History of the Successors survive (Jacoby 156). 
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important of them Seleucus, who was given Babylonia. If there was any 
fighting or disorder, our sources do not report it. 

Antipater's death in 319 removed the last figure of universally 
acknowledged prestige. He left the regency (which he had no real right 
to dispose of) to an officer of his own generation, Polyperchon; but his 
son Cassander, thus disappointed in his ambitions, refused to recognize 
Polyperchon and fled to Antigonus, Alexander’s satrap of Phrygia, who 
had profited by the war against Perdiccas and was now eager to expand 
his power. He had been busy fighting Eumenes of Cardia, Alexander's 
Chancellor, who had remained loyal to Perdiccas and had in consequence 
been declared a rebel. With the central power disintegrating, Antigonus 
preferred to let him go and instead proceeded to consolidate his power 
over Asia Minor by eliminating the satraps who held other parts of it. 

But he had underestimated Eumenes. As a Greek, Eumenes could 
not hope for any prominence except (as already under Alexander) under 
the royal aegis. He therefore put himself at the disposal of Polyperchon 
(and Olympias, who was supporting him) and was given the title of royal 
representative and commander-in-chief over all of Asia. Armed with the 
royal commission, he managed to attract a large army and, after various 
exploits further west, made his way into Babylonia, with the intention 
of rallying Iran to the royal cause. Seleucus opposed him, but Eumenes 
moved on into Susiana and called on the satraps of Iran to obey the 
royal warrant and join him against the rebels. 

They, on the whole, were so far uncommitted, and there was some 
hope that they might prefer the authority of the distant kings to the 
proved ambitions of their immediate neighbours. Led by Peucestas, to 
whom the tenure of Persis and the memory of Alexander's special favour 
gave some prestige, they came — from Carmania, Arachosia, Areia- 
Drangiana, even a representative sent by Oxyartes from Paropamisus, 
and Eudamus (who, we now hear, had assassinated Porus — we have 
no details) from India, with 120 elephants. But most of them were 
unwilling to serve under a Greek, unwilling even to recognize one of 
their own number as superior: Eumenes had to treat them all as equals, 
and to establish his own position, he consulted with them in a tent, under 
the presidency of an empty throne reserved for the spirit of Alexander. 
About midsummer 317 he managed to inflict a major defeat on 
Antigonus, who had made his way as far as the Karün (somewhere near 
Susa); but Antigonus now seized Ecbatana, where he was safe from the 
unbearable heat of the plain and had time to collect another army. 
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Eumenes now marched east to secure Persepolis. There Peucestas, 
using and displaying his popularity with the Persian nobles, played the 
generous host and tried to put Eumenes in his place. We hear of a 
splendid banquet he gave, clearly in imitation of Alexander’s banquet 
at Opis, but with a significant difference: this time the Persian nobles 
were in the innermost circle, on a footing of full equality with 
Macedonian generals. Eumenes countered by circulating a forged letter 
asserting that Cassander had been killed and that the royal army was 
advancing into Asia to bring him support. 

After various negotiations and an indecisive battle somewhere in 
southern Media, Antigonus, about the end of 517, launched a surprise 
attack on Eumenes' position in Gabiene (on the road from Persepolis 
to Ecbatana), through a desert separating the two armies. The surprise 
failed, and Eumenes managed to collect his greatly superior forces from 
their separate encampments. The battle was again indecisive, but 
Antigonus succeeded in capturing Eumenes' baggage-train — largely, 
it was later said, owing to Peucestas' treason: Peucestas, as master of 
Persis, clearly hoped to strike a favourable bargain with Antigonus. As 
a result the Silver Shields (Eumenes' Macedonian veteran élite corps), 
unwilling to lose all their possessions and their lives’ savings, sur- 
rendered Eumenes to Antigonus, who had him executed. 

Antigonus now ruthlessly secured and exploited his advantage. At 
first he firmly occupied Media, disposing of various supporters of 
Eumenes, but also of Peithon, the lawful satrap of Media, who had been 
his own principal ally and a friend of Seleucus. He gave the satrapy to 
a Mede, with a Macedonian commander under him, and they soon 
gained control of the whole of the country. He himself now occupied 
Persepolis, where Peucestas did not venture to resist him. Indeed, he 
at once removed Peucestas from the satrapy (though he escaped with 
his life) and, distrusting the natives as friendly to him, put a Macedonian 
(or Greek) in charge in his place. Areia-Drangiana, where there was an 
opportunity to intervene, was also handed to one of Antigonus' men; 
but the other Iranian satrapies were left as they were, since Antigonus 
had no time for a major campaign in Iran. With Media and Persis secure, 
he turned west and occupied Susa, where he appointed a native as satrap 
(for the first time in generations, it seems), and then moved to Babylon, 
with the vast treasures seized in western Iran. Seleucus received him 
with wary courtesy, but when he demanded to see the satrap's accounts, 
Seleucus — aware of the fate of his ally Peithon and of others — preferred 
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to flee and escaped to Ptolemy, where he found a ready ear for his 
warnings against Antigonus' dangerous ambitions. Antigonus installed 
another Macedonian satrap in Babylon and then moved west, making 
for the Mediterranean, and plundering all the treasures he found on his 
route. It is clear that he, like the rest of the Macedonian barons (except 
perhaps for Peucestas), had no real interest in the eastern satrapies. 
Unlike Alexander, he merely wanted to appropriate their resources and 
treat them as a strategic and economic base for what really mattered: 
the struggle for the Aegean area, and especially for Greece and the 
Macedonian homeland. 

Our sources, all of them Greek, share that outlook. Nothing at all 
is heard of events in the eastern satrapies over the next few years. All 
attention is concentrated on the struggles further west, where the major 
barons (Ptolemy, Cassander and Lysimachus) at once formed a coalition 
against the alarming increase in Antigonus’ power and resources. By 
316 King Philip and his wife had been eliminated by Olympias, and 
Olympias herself was now eliminated by Cassander, who gained control 
of Macedonia and imprisoned Roxane and her son Alexander. Although 
Antigonus naturally tried to exploit this, it turned out that the royal 
name no longer commanded the loyalty of the Macedonian army or 
people: henceforth the barons could practically ignore the “king” in 
their struggles for their own aggrandisement. 

In 312, as an incident in those struggles, a step was taken that was 
to have quite unforeseen consequences for the history of the eastern 
satrapies. Seleucus had kept up his contacts in Babylon and felt sure 
of a welcome there: Antigonus seems never to have been popular with 
those whom he ruled with a heavy hand. Ptolemy, facing an attack by 
Antigonus in Syria which he knew he was not strong enough to resist, 
decided to accede to Seleucus' request to risk an investment of about 
1,000 men in a mission to cause trouble for Antigonus behind his lines. 
But Seleucus succeeded beyond all expectations. He seized Babylonia 
with the support of his friends there, defeated Antigonus' commanders 
in Media and Susiana, beat off an attempt by Demetrius (Antigonus' 
son) to recapture Babylon, and so weakened Antigonus' position that 
in 311 he agreed to make peace with his enemies in order to have a free 
hand to deal with Seleucus. Characteristically, they all (including 
Seleucus' old friend Ptolemy) agreed to this arrangement, and Seleucus 
had to face the whole of Antigonus' power. 

At this point our Greek sources totally fail us. All that we know — 
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and we gather it incidentally — is that Antigonus failed and that Seleucus 
finally established his power from Mesopotamia to the Hindu Kush, 
clearly with the co-operation of prominent elements among the natives: 
he, after all, was the only one of the Susa bridegrooms who had not 
repudiated his Iranian wife after Alexander’s death. Yet he too, as it 
turned out, was marked by the fatal flaw: his world was centred on the 
Aegean. In 301 he was in Asia Minor, to take a decisive part in the battle 
of Ipsus, which ended the power and the life of Antigonus. In 281, after 
another great victory in Asia Minor, he lost his own life, at the age of 
over eighty, in an attempt to gain control, at last, of the Macedonian 
homeland. Alexander’s death had ended his plans for a joint Macedonian- 
Persian empire, administered and principally defended by men of mixed 
descent. Except for Seleucus, his generals and courtiers seem to have 
repudiated the Iranian brides he had bestowed on them. His experiment 
with a mixed Macedonian-Iranian army — both the training of Iranian 
young men after the Macedonian fashion and the combination of 
Macedonian and Iranian infantry into mixed units — was also abandoned. 
Peucestas might have carried it on (though we have no positive 
information that he did); but Peucestas lacked both the calibre for 
success in the game in which he involved himself and the sense to see 
his limitations. After more than two centuries of empire, Persia, and 
with it most of Iran, sinks back into mere provincial territory, governed 
by men whose main interest lies in the west and who regard its 
possession as a means to an end: an outlook that would have shocked 
Alexander almost as much as Darius. 

Nor did the conquest lead, as the Arab conquest was to do, to a 
revolution in Iranian culture. Alexander had always respected native 
cultures and particularly favoured that of Achaemenian Persia. Far from 
aiming at hellenization, he had not even planted colonies or founded 
cities in Persis and Media, and he had adopted aspects of their culture 
and favoured those of his subordinates who did likewise. Once it was 
clear that western Iran was no longer the centre of an empire, the result 
of this policy was — perhaps paradoxically — provincial stagnation. It 
was to be many centuries before Persia became an imperial power again, 
and then she had to find inspiration in a semi-legendary past. In eastern 
Iran — in part thanks to Alexander’s policies there — things turned out 
different. But that is beyond the scope of this survey. 
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APPENDIX: CHRONOLOGY 


The chronology of Alexander’s march through Asia can only be approximately 
recovered. The one fixed astronomical point is given by the eclipse of the moon 
on 20 September 331: if, as most scholars believe, Gaugamela was fought on 
the eleventh day (inclusively) after this, it is 1 October. Most of our other 
chronological evidence is less precise. 

(1) There are statements of the rising and setting of constellations, usually 
given in approximate terms (“about the rising...") and without indication as 
to whether the morning or the evening rising or setting is meant. Fortunately 
we can normally date sufficiently precisely not to make an error of six months. 
But in one case (see below), it must be admitted that we cannot. 

(2) Next, we have statements in terms of seasons, perhaps with some attempt 
to subdivide; “At the first appearance of spring” is one of Arrian’s favourite 
chronological indications. 

(3) Occasionally (most frequently in Arrian) we get an Athenian dating by 
archon and month, very occasionally even day. The Athenian archons for this 
period are known and the relationship of Athenian months to the natural 
calendar is normally approximately (though rarely precisely) known. These, 
then, should be reliable. Unfortunately, there are possibilities of error. First, 
the names of archons in Arrian are often corrupt in our texts; this is not serious. 
More seriously, Arrian obviously has at times made his own calculations, in 
order to express a date that he may have found (say in Ptolemy) in a Macedonian 
form in terms of the much better known Athenian calendar. For this, he would 
take the contemporary equation he knew, which was not likely to give the same 
result as the original correspondence, since these correspondences were 
standardized under the Roman Empire. Sometimes we can check. Thus, he puts 
the battle of Gaugamela in Pyanepsion (111. 15.7), whereas Plutarch (Alex. 31.8; 
Camillus 19.5) puts it near the end of Boedromion, the preceding month. 
Plutarch is generally considered to be right, as he relates it to the eclipse, which 
(he says) occurred about the beginning of the Mysteries in Athens (which 
would be the 15th of that month). Of course, there is a possibility that Ae is 
calculating by contemporary correspondence (as he too can at times be shown 
to have done), except that he has supplied an Athenian “explanation ” for the 
eclipse date as well. This illustrates as well as anything the difficulties sometimes 
posed by these apparently precise statements. Once (Ind. 21.1) Arrian is two 
years out (the archon of 323-2 instead of the one of 325-4) when aiming at 
special precision. (The error is not likely to be due to his source Nearchus, 
a contemporary of the events writing about his own voyage.) 

(4) We can sometimes deduce dates from a fixed point, where a duration 
is also given. Though this inevitably introduces another uncertainty, durations 
in terms of days are likely to be precise. Durations in terms of months are 
demonstrably less so. Thus Aristobulus, a participant in the campaign (though 
writing much later), allocates ten months to the march down the Hydaspes and 
other rivers as far as Pattala, while the precise astronomical indications he 
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himself provides for the beginning and end add up to about 84 months. 
Significant durations are included in the table below. 

(5) At the worst, deductions may be cautiously made from comments on 
natural phenomena: heat and cold, snow, rain, drought, or the state of the 
crops. These are normally useful only in supporting a more precise indication 
(e.g. where there is a conflict of evidence) and are not included in the table 
below. 

It will be seen that even apparent precision in our sources is no guarantee 
of accuracy. Accuracy to the day is normally impossible, and even approximate 
indications, within reasonable limits, can only be given relatively rarely. 


The standard discussion of the chronology is by Beloch (see p. 422, n. 1), 
304-22. However, he makes the pervasive mistake of assuming fixed and 
regular intercalary cycles (which would yield a calendar easily convertible into 
Julian dates, where we have enough data) for the Athenian calendar of this 
period. His exact conversions into Julian dates should therefore be treated as, 
at best, approximate. The best short reference work on ancient calendars and 
other problems of chronology is E. J. Bickerman, The Chronology of the Ancient 
World (London, 1968). Dates based on astronomical phenomena given in the 
table below are based on his lists. 


TABLE 


Statements resting on deduction (other than duration calculated from a fixed date) are in square 
brackets. Winter usually stretches into the following year. The annotations * and " stand for 
instances where, respectively, Aristobulus and Nearchus are cited as sources for a date. This 
attestation is better than most others. 


334 Early spring (A. 1.11.3) Invasion of Asia 
Daesius 6 (April-May?) (See Beloch, 314) Battle of Granicus 
[Early autumn] (cf. A. 1.24.1) Carian campaign 
Midwinter (334-33) to late winter (A. 1.24.5) Phaselis to Phrygia 

333 [Spring] (deduced from A. 1.24.1; 29.4) Gordium 
Maimacterion (November?) (A. 11.11.10) Issus! 

332  [January??] (also, seventh month before next item: Beginning of siege of 

P. 24.5; D. 46.5; C. rv.4.19) Tyre? 


Hecatombaeon (July-August?) (A. 11.24.6; cf. P. 25.1-2, Capture of Tyre? 
making it the beginning of a Macedonian month 


[Near end of year] (D. 48.7: 2 months' siege) Capture of Gaza 
331 April 7 Official foundation of 
Alexandria? 
“Very early spring’ (A. 111.6.1) Departure from Memphis? 
Hecatombaeon (July-August) (A. 1.7.1) Euphrates crossed at 
Thapsacus 


September 20—1 (see Beloch, 315) (A. 11.7.6; P. 31.8) Eclipse of moon 
October 1? (P., Le: Plut. Camillus 19.5: Boedromion 26) Battle of Gaugamela* 


330 [Mid-January] (deduced from following items) Arrival at Persepolis 
About April 7 (C. v.6.12) Beginning of Persis-Mardi 
campaign 
About May 7 (ibid. 19: 3o days later) Return to Persepolis 
[Mid-May?] (cf. P. 37.6; C., Ze. ff) Departure from Persepolis 
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Hecatombaeon (late June-July) (A. 111.22.2) 
About November 6 (Strabo xv.2.10) 
or 


Death of Darius? 


Arrival at Paropamisus® 


329 About April 6 (bid) 
Winter (330-29) or spring 329 (zbid.) Camp near Begräm (?)® 
Mid winter (329-28) (A. Iv.7.1) Winter at Bactra 
328 Midwinter (328—27) (A. 1v.18.2) Winter at Nautaca 
327 ‘Very early spring’ (A. Iv.18.4) Campaign againt Oxyartes 
[Summer?] Bactra; pages conspiracy’ 
[Late summer?) Departure from Bactra? 
After November 5 (Strabo xv.1.17)? Departure from Begràm for 
India 
326 Early spring (ibid.)? Departure from winter 
camp for Taxila; 
beginning of monsoon 
Summer solstice?? (But cf. next two items!) (À. v.9.4) Arrival at Hydaspes? 
Mounychion (April-May) (A. v.19-3) Battle of Hydaspes 
Summer solstice (Strabo xv. 1.18)? Arrival at Acesines 
Before September 25 (Strabo xv.1.17)? Return from Hyphasis to 
Hydaspes; end of monsoon 
Just before November 5 (ibid.)? Departure down Hydaspes 
325 About July 15 (sbid.)* Arrival at Pattala 
Some time before next item (September?) (A. v1.21.3) Departure of army from 
Pattala 
About October 9 (Strabo xv.z.5)"; Boedromion Departure of fleet from 
(September-October) 20 (A. Ind. 21.1)" Pattala 
22 days after departure from Pattala (C. 1x.10.5—6) Army reaches borders of 
(see Beloch, 320) Gedrosia 
60 days later (A. v1.24.1; P. 66.7) [December ?] Arrival at Pura after march 
through desert 
324 Winter (A. vı.28.7) Departure from Carmania 
In 7th month after departure from Pattala (Pliny, Arrival at Susa 
Nat. Hist. v1.100) [March?] 
Autumn (see next item) Death of Hephaestion at 
Ecbatana 
Winter (‘a considerable time’ after preceding) Campaign against Cossaei, 
(A.vır.15.3; cf. Ind. 40.6 f; completed in 40 days 
Strabo x1.13.6") (D. 111.6) 
323 June ro (see A. E. Samuel, Historia xv (1965), 8) Death of Alexander in 
Babylon 


! Beloch (312ff.) thinks Arrian has made another mistake and would put the battle earlier; but 
see Bosworth, 219. 
2 Hecatombaeon, for the year 332, may be June-July or July-August. But the festival of 


“ Heracles” mentioned by C. rv.2.10 at the beginning of the siege was probably in January (cf. 
Atkinson, Commentary, 296); the siege therefore is likely to have lasted from January to July or 
August. 

3 The official “birthday” of Alexandria can be calculated to have fallen on that day. Arrian 
and Plutarch mention the foundation of the city before the visit to Siwah (that would have to 
be some months earlier); Curtius, Diodorus and Justin, as well as the Romance from which the 
“birthday” is derived, after the visit. Welles argued that the later date should be accepted, Fraser 
returned to the earlier, but failed to explain satisfactorily how the confusion could have arisen. 
For a summary of the controversy and discussion, see R. S. Bagnall, AJAH rv (1979), 46-9, rightly 
accepting the transmitted date, and pointing out that Arrian’s phrase, "very early spring”, for 
the departure from Memphis, need not be pressed, especially as it is not required by the timetable 
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for his later movements. In view of the attestation of the April date and the division between 
the groups of sources (but note that Welles was wrong in claiming that Aristobulus gave the April 
date: see Brunt in his LCL edition of Arrian, vol. 1, p. 457), it is most probable that the site was 
actually marked out before the visit, but that the formal inauguration had to wait until Ammon's 
approval had been obtained; after which, Alexander could at once leave Egypt. Thus Atkinson, 
[II.2], 362 (also hinted at by Bagnall, op. cit.). Bosworth, 263 (with reference to an earlier article) 
does not succeed in reconciling the sources, as he misinterprets Curtius. Curtius does, however, 
stress the quickness of Alexander's departure after the foundation. 

^ Cf. discussion in the introduction to this table. Whether Arrian's account of Alexander's 
movements after the eclipse can add up to eleven days is uncertain. Atkinson, 486-8 puts the battle 
on 28 September, but does not comment on Plutarch's reference to eleven days after the eclipse. 

5 Bosworth, 346 suggests that Arrian is mistaken and that Darius' death should be put in August. 
His arguments are not compelling, in view of the paucity of concrete evidence on dates and march 
rates. 

° See p. 455, n. 1 for discussion of this well-known crux; no firm conclusion is possible, but 
the April date ignores Strabo's reference to a winter spent after (and Strabo may possibly be 
misreporting here, as occasionally elsewhere); the suggestion that the winter spent near Begräm 
was the following winter (329-8) is inherently unlikely and, as this table will show, would not 
lead to an acceptable scheme for Alexander's further movements down to his departure for India. 

7 A. Iv.22.3 puts the departure from Bactra in late spring; but since the march to Begram only 
took 10 days (sbid.), it would be hard to explain Alexander’s long delay there (see table); on the 
other hand, Arrian also gives early spring for the beginning of the campaign against Oxyartes, 
and the time between this and a departure in “late spring" would not be adequate. It is clearly 
the departure date from Bactra that is wrong, and an assumed departure in summer (perhaps late 
summer) will give a smooth fit. A textual change has been proposed, introducing “summer” for 
"spring" into the text of Arrian. It is not a difficult change (d&povs for npos), but probably 
unnecessary, as A. makes other mistakes. 

8 Arrian's text may be disturbed at this point. 
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THE ACHAEMENID DYNASTY! 


ÄCHAEMENES* 
TEISPES* 
| 
Cyrus ARIARAMNES* 
| | 
CAMBYSES ARSAMES* 
| | 
CYRUS THE GREAT* Hystaspes* 
559-529 
CAMBYsES* Smerdis* DARIUS THE GREAT* 
529-522 522 522—486 
XERXES I* 
486—465 
| 
ÄRTAXERXES I LONGIMANUS* 
465-425 
XERXES II SOGDIANUS Darius II Ocuus* 
425—424 424 424—405 
ARTAXERXES Il MNEMON* Cyrus the Younger Artostes 
405—359 d. 401 
| 
ARTAXERXES III Ocuus* Arsames 
| 359—338 
| 
ÄRSES Darius III CODOMANNUS 
338-336 336-331 


! Based on Kent, Old Persian, p. 158. Asterisks mark those Achaemenids who are named in 
the Old Persian inscriptions. 
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The abbreviations used in the bibliographies and footnotes are listed 


below. 

AA 

AAA 
AAnt ASH 
AArch ASH 


ABSA 


Acta Iranica 
Aegyptus 


AfO 
AHM 


AION 
Air. Wb. 
AJA 
AJAH 
ATE: 


AK 
AMI 


Anatolia 
Ancient Egypt 
ANEI 


AnOr 
ANSMN 


Archäologischer Anzeiger (Beiblatt zum Jahrbuch des 
deutschen archäologischen Instituts) (Berlin) 

Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology (Liverpool) 
Acta antigua academiae scientiarum Hungaricae (Budapest) 
Acta archaeologica academiae 
(Budapest) 

Annual of the British School at Athens 

Acta Iranica (encyclopédie permanente des études iran- 
iennes) (Tehran-Liege-Leiden) 

"Aegyptus ‘Rivista Italiana di Egittologia e di Papirolo- 
gia) (Milan) 

Archw für Orientforschung (Berlin) 

I. Gershevitch, The Avestan Hymn to Mithra (Cambridge, 
1959) 

Annali: Istituto Orientale di Napoli (s.l. sezione lingu- 
istica; n.s. new series) (Naples) 

C. Bartholomae, Altiranisches Wörterbuch (Strassburg, 
1904; 2nd ed. Berlin, 1961) 


scientiarum — Hungaricae 


American Journal of Archaeology (Baltimore) 

American Journal of Ancient History (Cambridge, Mass.) 
American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literature 
(Chicago) 

Arkheologiya (Kiev) 

Archäologische Mitteilungen aus Iran (old series 9 vols 
1929-38; new series 1968—) (Berlin) 

Anatolia | Anadolu 
(Ankara) 

Ancient Egypt (and the East) (journal of the British 
School of Archaeology in Egypt) (London, 1914-35) 
J. Pritchard, Ancient Near Eastern Texts, 3rd ed. (Prince- 
ton, N.J., 1969) 

"Analecta Orientalta (Rome) 

American Numismatic Society Museum Notes (New York) 


(revue annuelle d'archéologie) 
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ANSNNM 
ANSNS 
Anthropos 
Antike Kunst 
Antiquity 
AOAW 
APAW 
Archaeology 
ArOr 
Artibus Asiae 
ASAE 
ASE 
Athenaeum 
AU 

BA 
BASOR 
Berytus 
BIF AO 
BzOr 

BMO 
BSO(A)S 
CAH 


C DATI 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
American Numismatic Society Numismatic Notes and 
Monographs (New York) 
American Numismatic Society Numismatic Studies 
(New York) 
Anthropos (International review of Ethnology and 
Linguistics) (Fribourg, Switzerland) 
Halbjahresschrift herausgegeben von der Vereinigung 
der Freunde Antiker Kunst (Basle) 
Antiquity (a periodical review of archaeology edited by 
Glyn Daniel) (Cambridge) 
Anzeiger der Österreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften 
(Phil.-Hist. Klasse) (Vienna) 
Abhandlungen der Preussischen (Deutschen) Akademie der 
Wissenschaften (Phil.-Hist. Klasse) (Berlin) 
"Archaeology (official publication of the Archaeological 
Institute of America) (New York) 
Archiv Orientalni (Quarterly Journal of African, Asian 
and Latin American Studies) (Prague) 
Artibus Asiae (Institute of Fine Arts, New York 
Univesity) (Dresden, Ascona) 
Annals du Service des Antiquités de l'Égypte (Cairo) 
Arkheologicheskit Sbornik, Hermitage (Leningrad) 
Athenaeum (Studi Periodici di Letteratura e Storia dell’ 
Antichità; new series 1923—) (Pavia) 
Arkheologiya Ukrainskoy RSR, 2 vols (Kiev, 1971) 
Beiträge zur Assyriologie (Leipzig) 
Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research 
(Baltimore, Maryland) 
Berytus (archaeological studies published by the 
Museum of Archaeology and the American University 
of Beirut) (Copenhagen) 
Bulletin de l'Institut francais d’archeologie orientale (Cairo) 
Bibliotheca Orientalis (Leiden) 
British Museum Quarterly (London) 
Bulletin of the School of Oriental (and African) Studies 
(University of London) 
The Cambridge Ancient History, 12 vols; īst edition 
Cambridge, 1924-39. Revised edition 1970- 
Cahiers de la Délégation archéologique frangaise en Iran 
(Paris) 
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CHI 
Chiron 


Cllr 
CIS 
GP 
CO 
CRAI 


Dacia 


DB 


East and West 
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The Cambridge History of Iran 

Chiron (Mitteilungen der Kommission für alte Gesch- 
ichte und Epigraphik des Deutschen archäologischen 
Instituts) (Munich) 

Corpus Inscriptionum Iranicarum (London) 

Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum (Paris) 

Classical Philology (Chicago) 

The Classical Quarterly (new series) (Oxford) 

Comptes rendus de l'Académie des inscriptions et belles lettres 
(Paris) 

Dacia (Revue d'archéologie et d'histoire ancienne) (old 
series 1924-47; new series 1957—) (Bucharest) 

The Behistun Inscription of Darius I 

East and West (Quarterly published by the Instituto 
Italiano per il Medio ed Estremo Oriente) (Rome) 


Ex Oriente Lux Jaarbericht van het V'ooragiatisch- Egyptisch Genootschop. 


Expedition 


GJ 


Ex Oriente Lux (Leiden) 

Expedition (The University Museum Magazine of 
Archaeology/ Anthropology, University of Pennsyl- 
vania) (Philadelphia) 

The Geographical Journal (London) 


Greece and Rome Greece and Rome (published for the Classical Association) 


Hermes 
Hesperia 


Historia 


HO 


HS CP 
HUC A 
GRBS 
TA 

IG 

IOS 


Iran 


Iraq 


(Oxford) 

Hermes (Zeitschrift für klassische Philologie) 
(Wiesbaden) 

Hesperia (Journal of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens) (Princeton, N. J.) 

Historia (Journal of Ancient History) (Wiesbaden) 
Handbuch der Orientalistik, ed. B. Supuler (Leiden- 
Cologne) 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology (Cambridge, Mass.) 
Hebrew Union College Annual (Cincinnati) 

Greek, Roman and Byzantine Studies (Cambridge, Mass.) 
Iranica Antiqua (Leiden) 

Inscriptiones Graecae (Berlin 1873-—) 

Israel Oriental Series (Jerusalem) 

Iran (journal of the British Institute of Persian Studies) 
(London-Tehran) 

Iraq (journal of the British School of Archaeology in 
Iraq) (London) 
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JA 
JAOS 
JBL 
JCOI 


ICS. 
JEA 
JHS 
JNES 
JSS 

Kho 
KSIAK 
KSTAM 
KSIIMK 


Kumi 
KZ 


LCL 
Levant 


MASP 
MDAFA 
MDAI 


MDOG 
MDP 
MIA 


MMAB 


Le Muséon 


NC 
NTS 


Ortens 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Journal Astatigue (Patis) 
Journal of the American Oriental Society (New York) 
Journal of Biblical Literature (Boston) 
Journal of the K. K. Cama Oriental Institute, 29 vols 
(Bombay, 1922-35) 
Journal of Cuneiform Studies (New Haven, Conn.) 
Journal of Egyptian Archaeology (London) 
Journal of Hellenic Studies (London) 
Journal of Near Eastern Studies (Chicago) 
Journal of Semitic Studies (Manchester) 
Klio (Beiträge zur Alten Geschichte) (Berlin) 
Kratkie Soobshcheniya Instituta Arkbeologii (Kiev) 
Kratkie Soobsbchenzya Instituta Arkheologii (Moscow) 
Kratkie soobshcheniya o dokladakh i polevykh issledovaniya&b 
Instituta istorit materialnoi kultury AN SSR (Moscow) 
Kuml (Aarbog for Jysk Arkaeologisk Selskab) (Aarhus) 
Zeitschrift für vergleichende Sprachforschung, begründet von 
Albert Kuhn (Göttingen) 
Loeb Classical Library (Cambridge, Mass.—London) 
Levant (journal of the British School of Archaeology in 
Jerusalem) (London) 
Materialy po Arkheologii Ševernovo Prichernomoria 
(Odessa) 
Mémoires de la délégation archéologique frangaise en 
Afghanistan (Paris) 
Mémoires de la Délégation archéologique en Iran 
(Paris) 
Mitteilungen der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft (Berlin) 
Memoires de la Delegation en Perse (Paris) 
Materialy i Issledovaniya po Arkheologii SSSR 
(Moscow-Leningrad) 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art Bulletin (old series 
1905—42; new series 1942—) (New York) 
Le Muséon (Revue d? Études Orientales) (Louvain- Paris) 
Numismatic Chronicle (London) 
Norsk Tidsskrift for Sprogvidenskap: Norwegien Journal of 
Linguistics (Oslo) 
Oriens (journal of the International Society for Oriental 
Research) (Leiden) 
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Ortentalia 


OLZ 
Paleorient 


Pauly 


PBA 


Persica 
PFT 
Philologus 
Phoenix 


PSBA 
PIT 


RA 
RAA 
RHR 
RN 
RSO 
RT 


SA 


SBE 
SCBO 


SCO 


Semitica 


SPA 
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Orientalia (a quarterly published by the Faculty of 
Ancient Oriental Studies, Pontifical Biblical Institute) 
new series (Rome) 
Orzentalische Literaturzeitung (Berlin-Leipzig) 
Paléorient (pluridisciplinary review of prehistory and 
protohistory of southwestern Asia) (Paris) 
Pauly, A. Real-Encyclopädie. der: classischen. Altertums- 
wissenschaft, ed. G. Wissowa (Stuttgart, 1894—) 
Proceedings of the British Academy (London) 
Persica (annuaire de la Société Néderlands-Iranienne) 
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R. T. Hallock, Persepolis Fortification Tablets (Chicago, 
1969) 
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Phoenix (The Journal of the Classical Association of 
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Rivista degli Studi Oriental; (Rome) 
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Scriptorum Classicorum Bibliotheca Oxoniensis 
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Studi classici e orientali (Pisa) 
Semitica (cahiers publiés par l'Institut d'études sēmiti- 
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A Survey of Persian Art, ed. A. U. Pope and P. Acker- 
man, 6 vols (Text pp. 172817) (Oxford-London-New 
York, 1938-9); latest reprint ı3 vols (Ashiya, Japan, 
1981); vol. xiv New Studies 1938-1960 (Text pp. 
2879-3205) (Oxford-London, 1967); vol. xv Bxb/zo- 
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Syria 
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TSBA 
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